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The Twentieth Congress of the 


Soviet Communist Party 
By W. W. Ku tsk! 


NaTIOoNAL Concress of the Communist Party has never been 

expected to overrule the proposals which the Party leadership 
submitted to it, but serves as a sounding board for a review of the 
past accomplishments and an opportunity of explaining the new 
policies which the same leadership intends to pursue. 

The XXth Congress held in February, 1956 provided the succes- 
sors of Stalin with their first such occasion, the XI Xth Congress 
having taken place in his lifetime (October, 1952). A reader of the 
copious records of this Congress must ask himself the fundamental 
question whether it is true, as some people in the West assert, 
that a new regime was born after the death of the former master 
of the Soviet Union and the foreign Communist parties. Of course, 
anyone in his senses must expect that the post-Stalinist leaders 
have made some adjustments, as Stalin would have done if he were 
alive, because no political organization may remain stagnant if it 
wants to survive. The point is whether those adjustments amount 
to such a deep change that the very nature of the regime has been 
altered. 

One notable difference between this and the previous Congresses 
consists of a radical modification in attitude towards Stalin himself. 
He was the indisputable dictator and was surrounded by an Oriental 
worship whose main arch-priests were the present leaders of the 
Party. His slightest pronouncements were treated at the XIXth 
Congress as sacred texts and all the speeches were stuffed with 
numerous quotations from his scriptures. This time his name was 
mentioned only a few times. N. S. Khrushchev limited himself, 
in his extremely long report presented on behalf of the Central 
Committee, to stating casually that three Communist politicians 
had died since the XI Xth Congress, namely Stalin, Gottwald, and 
Tokuda.' Placing Stalin on the level of a Gottwald and a Tokuda 
conveyed better than silence the deliberate intention of throwing the 


‘The material in this article is based on the speeches of the Communist leaders 
as reported in Pravda, from February 15 to March 10, 1956. 
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past master into the dustbin of common men’s memories. Khru- 
shchev was followed by several other former Stalinist lieutenants who 
vied with each other in denouncing the evils of the cult of personality 
and of one-man rule, thus vilifying indirectly their former master 
without usually mentioning his name. One of them, A. I. Mikoyan, 
went further, by naming Stalin while citing his errors. 

This process was carried beyond what would be needed only to 
destroy the cult of personality. The deliberate intention to eliminate 
the very memory of Stalin was clear. The new leadership is engaged 
in re-writing history although it denounced, at the same time, 
the Stalinist distortions of Party history. If they continue to 
pursue this line, they will have to make a Herculean effort to extir- 
pate Stalin from the Soviet books and periodicals, from the names 
of thousands of Soviet and satellite cities, factories, and collective 
farms which were called after him, and from the memories of the 
living Soviet citizens. Even if they succeed in this Orwellian opera- 
tion, a fundamental question will remain: how did they come to 
power? Between the “great” Lenin, whom they now extoll as a 
demigod, and formerly “great” Stalin, there lies a period of 28 
years which were the years of their political careers. What is their 
title to power, if they deny the obvious fact of having been Stalin’s 
appointees and favorites? Mao Tse-tung, who remains the leader 
of his Party, must have had his tongue in his cheek when he wrote 
his message of greeting to the XXth Congress and said that the 
Soviet Party had been “‘nurtured with care by Stalin and his closest 
collaborators.” 

There is a contradiction between the rehabilitation of several of 
Stalin’s victims of the thirties and the fact that the present leaders 
owe their own careers to the assistance they gave in purging and 
exterminating these victims and thousands of other Party members. 
Can history be re-written to the extent of by-passing Stalin who 
was the central figure during those 28 years? Is it possible to con- 
tinue the Stalinist policies, while rejecting the author of these 
policies? If the post-Stalinist leaders succeed in this tremendous 
operation, it will be the greatest re-writing of history ever known 
and will provide another proof of the terrifying control which a 
totalitarian system wields over human minds. However, if the 
present collective leadership disintegrates, a new leader may be 
glad to claim the mantle of Lenin and Stalin, as the Roman Emperors 
were glad to wear the mantle of Caesar and Octavianus. 

The very nature of the regime, as we shall see later, has not 
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changed. If Stalin’s guiding ideas are not rejected, the reason for 
that outburst of hostile feelings against the dead dictator must be 
sought elsewhere. Several of the top leaders referred to the infre- 
quent convocations of the Central Committee and to the equally 
infrequent meetings of its Presidium (Politbureau) in Stalin’s life- 
time. Stalin obviously treated his colleagues on the Presidium not 
as people with whom he discussed problems but rather as the 
docile agents of his own decisions. He probably often wounded 
their personal pride (the memoirs of Sir Winston Churchill bear 
this out when he refers to Stalin’s disparaging remarks concerning 
Molotov whom he virtually called a gangster in the latter’s very 
presence), and they never felt secure while remembering the fate 
that had befallen former collaborators of the same master. The 
anti-Stalinist performance at the last Congress was probably a 
powerful outburst of long-repressed feelings of resentment. The 
servants could at last safely revolt against their dead master. 

The constantly repeated motto of the Congress was “collective 
leadership.” Speakers referred at times to the whole Central 
Committee and at other times to its Presidium, merely as the organ 
of that collective leadership. However, three speakers who should 
know: D. T. Shepilov, an alternate member of the Presidium, L. I. 
Brezhnev, one of the secretaries of the Central Committee, and A. N. 
Shelepin, the secretary-general of the Communist Youth League, 
frankly pointed to the Presidium as the collective leader of the 
Party. A. N. Shelepin paid homage to “the glorious and leading 
center of the Party: the Presidium of the Central Committee.” 

However, N. S. Khrushchev must be more “‘equal”’ than his ten 
colleagues on the Presidium. He read the most important report 
of the Central Committee at the opening of the Congress, and he 
received a standing ovation at the end of his speech. All the other 
speakers paid tribute to him, referring to the depth and penetration 
of Ais report. He was the only leader to take the liberty of periodi- 
cally interrupting other speeches and engaging from the floor in a 
friendly or critical discussion with the self-assurance of a man who 
had arrived at the top. He pitilessly denounced the errors committed 
by Molotov and Malenkov, although he did not spell out their 
names. While his own agricultural policy seemed to have so far 
brought meager results, neither Molotov nor Malenkov nor anyone 
else dared to repay him in kind. 

Another detail which may be mentioned in connection with 
Khrushchev’s role is the adoption by the Congress of his suggestion 
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to revoke a decision of the XIXth Congress, namely that the 
Party Control Committee, theoretically independent of the Central 
Committee, should have its own plenipotentiaries in the republics 
and regions. Stalin perhaps thought that it was prudent to have 
another tool, independent of the Secretariat of the Central Commit- 
tee, to check further on the loyalty of the Party machine which 
was normally controlled by that Secretariat. If he distrusted his 
close collaborators the records of the XXth Congress prove that 
he was not entirely wrong. The abolition of the special pleni- 
potentiaries means that the Secretariat of the Central Committee 
headed by the First Secretary, N. S. Khrushchev, now has complete 
control over the Party machine. 

An interesting feature of the Congress was the attendance by the 
delegates from 39 foreign lands. Other Communist Parties, which 
probably had some difficulty in sending their delegates, sent greetings 
of loyalty. These foreign delegates probably did not come only to 
greet the Congress but also to consult the Soviet leaders on the 
tactics to be used in their own countries. The Soviet leaders pro- 
vided their foreign comrades with a “‘correct”’ line to follow. M. E. 
Saburov said: “The creative working out by the Central Committee 
of the most important issues of the Marxist-Leninist theory allows 
our Party and the Communist Parties of foreign countries to follow 
a correct orientation in their practical work.” The present line for 
foreign Communists reflects the requirements of the current Soviet 
foreign policy. The Soviet leaders acknowledged at the Congress 
that a new general war would bring great destruction to mankind, 
although they hastened to add that only the capitalist system 
would then collapse. They well know, however, that the weapons 
of mass destruction have no political convictions and that the 
risks are equal for all regimes. This forces them to favor other 
means of promoting the universal triumph of Communism. One 
of them is infiltration of the governments of foreign states and of 
non-Communist organizations. Hence the revival of the worn-out 
slogan of a united front with all “progressive” peoples and organiza- 
tions, a slogan known to Stalin and used by him in the thirties until 
his pact with Hitler. Khrushchev gave only a new garb to an old 
device. He advised foreign Communists to co-operate with other 
parties, notably the socialist, for peace and the transition to social- 
ism. Peace means support for the Soviet foreign policy. As to the 
transition to socialism, he said that there might be various ways, 
in certain cases a violent revolution and in others a peaceful transi- 
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tion by parliamentary or other means. This could produce the 
impression that Communists have ceased to be revolutionaries and 
will patiently wait until they receive majority support in free elec- 
tions. This optimistic interpretation would be ill-founded because 
of two important reservations. Khrushchev said: “Of course, a 
serious opposition of the reactionary forces is unavoidable in the 
countries where capitalism is still strong and where it has at its 
disposal an enormous military-police apparatus. The transition to 
socialism in such cases will take place in the condition of a sharp, 
class, revolutionary struggle. . . . There is no doubt that the force- 
ful overthrow of the bourgeois dictatorship in many capitalist 
countries and a radical aggravation of the class struggle which will 
accompany it, are unavoidable.” D. T. Shepilov echoed in an un- 
compromising tone: ““The capitalist and the socialist outlooks can 
never be reconciled.”” Khrushchev offered with one hand the carrot 
of cooperation to the socialists and kept a stick in the other. He 
and his colleagues referred several times with contempt to the 
‘‘reformists and opportunists,” the Leninist-Stalinist terms for dem- 
ocratic socialists. For instance, he distinguished carefully for the 
benefit of his foreign comrades: ‘“True, we recognize the necessity 
of a revolutionary transformation of the capitalist society into a 
socialist one. This precisely distinguishes the revolutionary Marx- 
ists from reformers and opportunists. ...” To dispel the last 
illusion of the socialists he added a most significant condition for 
Popular Front cooperation: ““The indispensable and decisive condi- 
tion of all forms of transition to socialism is the political leadership 
of the working class headed by its advanced detachment. Without 
this condition the transition to socialism is impossible.”’ The ad- 
vanced detachment (vanguard) is the synonym in Soviet parlance 
for the Communist Party. 

Several other delegates made Khrushchev’s instructions to foreign 
Communists even clearer by citing past examples of a peaceful 
transition to socialism, namely the transition in the Baltic countries 
in 1940 (the peaceful transition there took the form of Soviet 
annexation), in Eastern Europe after the last war, and, in particular, 
the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia in 1948. This kind of peace- 
ful transition reminds one of Lenin’s definition of the Communist 
support of other parties: “We shall support them as a rope supports 
a hanged man.” 

The definition of the official Soviet foreign policy was composed 
of interesting elements. M. A. Suslov said: “. . . the foreign policy 
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of the Soviet State is conducted with a deep attachment to principles 
and at the same time with the utmost flexibility.” If one wanted 
substitute Western terms, one could translate his words by saying: 
“We do not modify our strategic objectives, but we pursue them with 
the greatest flexibility in tactics.” 

The Soviet leaders did not forget such an asset in international 
politics as armed force. Several of them referred to the necessity of 
having ever stronger and ever more modern armed forces, but 
Marshal G. K. Zhukov expressed it in the most laconic terms: 
‘“.. . we must have such Armed Forces which will be duly capable 
of defending the interests of our Fatherland so that no provocation 
of our enemies would take us by surprise.” This advice should be 
remembered by the “enemies.” 

Khrushchev advanced the concept of a “peace zone” which 
meant close cooperation between the Soviet-Chinese bloc and all 
the uncommitted nations, especially the so-called underdeveloped 
countries. He enumerated these areas, Asia, the near East, Africa, 
and Latin America, as targets to be included in this peace zone. He 
appealed to their national feelings, their grudges against the West, 
and their desire for economic transformation. This appeal is poten- 
tially the most dangerous challenge unless the West finds an adequate 
answer. He urged the committed nations to shift to the policy of 
neutrality, giving as examples India, Indonesia, Burma, and Sweden. 
His suggestion was offered with particular emphasis on France, 
the platform of understanding being a common opposition to a 
remilitarized Germany. While India, Burma, and Yugoslavia were 
spoken of with a great effusion of feelings, Tito sent to the Congress 
warm greetings on behalf of the Yugoslav Communist League. 

Khrushchev threw an interesting light on the Soviet-Chinese 
relations when he reveaied figures for Soviet economic assistance 
offered during the last five years. to China and other people’s 
democracies. The total figure, which included China and Eastern 
Europe, was the equipment for 391 enterprises with the value of 
21 billion rubles, but the Chinese share was only 156 enterprises 
valued at 5.6 billions. The Chinese share was one-fourth of the total, 
while her population is six times that of Eastern Europe. Do the 
Soviet leaders believe that investments in Eastern Europe are 
safer than in China? 

Although the new version of the Party history and a rehabilitation 
of some former Communists liquidated by Stalin were repeatedly 
promised, the Soviet leaders reserved for themselves a careful 
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selection of those among the dead whom they would decide to 
purify from the old accusations of Fascism and betrayal to foreign 
countries. They expressly condemned again the followers of Trotsky 
and Bukharin. Thus any of the Stalinist victims may continue to 
be called a Trotskyite or a Bukharinite or, vice versa, be renamed a 
good Leninist. If the Congress rehabilitated by name Kosior and 
Antonov-Ovseyenko, the murdered leaders of the pre-1938 Polish 
Communist Party, as well as some others (including Bela Kun who 
was restored to the Communist Pantheon only because of an article 
in Pravda), if those minor, old Bolsheviks, who have survived and are 
being released from camps and exile are allowed to remind the public 
of their existence by paying a tribute to the Central Committee which 
was published by Pravda, an indiscreet person could enquire whether 
Beria and his “gang,” so contemptuously mentioned at the same 
Congress, were perhaps also innocent of plotting with foreign intel- 
ligence services and whether they would not in turn be rehabilitated 
by another Congress after the fall or the death of the present leaders. 

A category of people who were not deemed deserving of post- 
Stalinist rehabilitation were the “bourgeois nationalists” from 
among the non-Russian Communists purged by Stalin. His nation- 
ality policy was upheld and his favorite formula: ‘A culture national 
in form and socialist in content,” was repeated, obviously without 
referring to its author. The delegates from the Baltic, Caucasian, 
and Central-Asian republics had to pay tribute, as in 1952, to the 
“elder brother, the great Russian nation,” and te castigate the 
local bourgeois nationalist deviations. Russian nationalism was not 
extolled, but it suffices to refer to the 1954-55 post-Stalinist solemn 
and patriotic celebrations of the anniversaries of the Tsarist, Cri- 
mean, and Japanese wars, to realize that Russian nationalism 1s 
not to be equated with the reproved bourgeois nationalism. 

The process of rehabilitation of some of the Stalinist victims 
looks a little less noble when one recalls that the post-Stalinist 
Central Committee itself was thoroughly purged in 1963-1955. 
Khrushchev frankly acknowledged that several members of that 
Committee had been dropped. Those dismissed members were given 
no opportunity to justify themselves before the Congress, if some 
of them were still alive at that time, while Khrushchev did not 
bother to spell out specific accusations except for a vague statement 
to the effect that they had not lived up to Party expectations. 
Those Western commentators who expected that Beria’s fall and 
the purge of the police apparatus would usher in a liberal period 
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in the U.S.S.R., could read with profit the following statement 
from Khrushchev’s speech: ‘‘We must say that some comrades have 
begun to show a certain lack of trust towards the organs of State 
security because of the revision or dismissal of a number of cases. 
This is, of course, incorrect and very harmful. We know that the 
personnel of our chekists is composed, in its immense majority, of 
honest employees who are devoted to our common cause, and we 
trust them.” The two top men in the police apparatus, general of 
the army, I. A. Serov, the chairman of the State Security Committee, 
and N. P. Duderov, Minister of the Interior, were both elected to 
the Central Committee, thus proving Khrushchev’s high evaluation 
of the police apparatus which remains an indispensable part of the 
regime. 

Stalin was a practical man but not a Marxist philosopher. By 
depriving the Soviets of any real influence, he reduced the famous 
and already all too simple Leninist formula: ‘Socialism is electrifica- 
tion plus the Soviets,” to mere electrification or rather industrializa- 
tion. Once industrialization had been placed at the top level of 
Soviet planning, the Marxist doctrine was relegated to the role 
of a handmaid who had to provide quotations for solemn speeches 
or theoretical ornaments for the formulation of practical decisions. 
The XXth Congress continued in the same vein. Marx was seldom 
quoted. The patron saint of the day was Lenin; every speech was 
stuffed with his quotations, but those quotations either originally 
concerned practical questions or were cited to prove a practical 
point. The Congress was not interested in theory. It was composed 
of, and led by practical men administering a vast nationalized 
economy. The main speeches sounded as though they were pro- 
nounced by big executives of private corporations. The leaders 
exhorted their followers not to waste their time on theoretical 
discussions of Marxism but to concentrate their attention on practi- 
cal problems of every day. Using a Stalinist word of opprobrium: 
“the talmudists,” while referring to book-worms, Khrushchev said: 
‘““.. . we cannot look at the theory with the dogmatists’ eyes, as 
people who have lost contact with life. The revolutionary theory 
is not a collection of dogmas and formulas, but a militant leadership 
in the practical action for the transformation of the world, for build- 
ing-up Communism.” This is a convenient position for practical 
politicians to go ahead with their main goal of industrialization and 
to live happily in a highly stratified society without being exposed 
to qualms of conscience about the glaring contradictions between 
Marxist ideas and their own reality. 
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The Stalinist hostility to social equality survived him. When the 
Congress speakers stressed the importance of material incentive 
for Soviet citizens, they remained faithful to his concept of highly 
diversified incomes. The Congress announced that industrial wages 
would be revised through raising the minimum norms of output 
expected from workers and making wages even more proportionate 
to the actual output and skill of each worker. Salaries of the man- 
agerial-engineering staffs are to be based even more strictly on the 
proportionate output of the enterprises under their supervision; 
this will make the managers and engineers even more conscious 
of their role of slave-driver, because their monthly checks depend 
on it. It is safe to expect that the new scale of wages and salaries 
will intensify the disparity of incomes. 

However, it is only fair to acknowledge that the last Congress 
promised to raise the low wages of unskilled workers to whom the 
piece-rate system could not be applied and whose wages bordered 
on misery despite the post-war increases in wages for skilled workers. 
The Party also pledged itself to raise old-age pensions which were 
kept on a ridiculously low level with the maximum ceiling of 300 
rubles monthly. Any increase will certainly be welcome by those 
people, but one should not hope for spectacular changes as the 
regime is not tender-hearted and old people are economically un- 
necessary while unskilled manpower is plentiful. Another concession 
to the working people is the promise to return to the pre-war 
Stalinist seven-hour working day (for manual workers and office 
employees), to a six-hour working day for Juveniles 16 to 18 years 
old, and to the six-hour day on Saturdays and eves of official 
holidays. Those provisions of the former labor legislation were 
suspended because of the war and remained suspended afterwards 
because of the quick-industrialization frenzy. The Party probably 
expects now that the modernization of industrial equipment and 
new technological methods will compensate for shorter working 
hours. Khrushchev said that wages would not be affected by the 
reduction of the length of the working day. However, the Edict 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of March 8th which intro- 
duced the six-hour working day on Saturdays and eves of holidays 
made it clear that only incomes of those employees whose work is 
measured by time-units (office employees and a small fraction of 
industrial workers who are not paid on the piece-rate basis), would 
not be influenced. Their benefit is clear. As to the vast majority 
of industrial workers who are paid according to the piece-rate 
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system, the Edict says: “whenever the piece-rate system is used, 
pay the wages according to the actual output.”’ Thus, a worker has 
the choice on Saturdays of either producing as much in six hours 
as he used to do in eight hours or take a smaller check home. The 
reform of the working day will progressively take place throughout 
the five years of the present Plan. The State will finance this and 
other above-mentioned reforms:by going slow, as Khrushchev said, 
on further reductions of retail prices. 

Another reform consists of the return to the pre-war Stalinist 
system of free education. Stalin abandoned it during the war and 
introduced fees for the three upper grades of secondary schools 
and for all universities and similar schools. The Congress took a 
wise decision, because it opened the gates of the universities to all 
talents, including the children of poor parents. It was also a neces- 
sary decision insofar as the three upper grades of secondary schools 
were concerned, because the Five Year Plan approved by the X Xth 
Congress provided for the introduction of universal secondary 
education in all cities and rural areas (it has already been introduced 
in several of the largest cities during the past five years). Obviously 
the Government cannot proclaim the compulsory secondary educa- 
tion provision and ask at the same time poor parents (unskilled 
workers and the majority of peasants) to pay fees which they cannot 
afford to pay. One should not underestimate the impact of these 
two reforms which were, perhaps, among the more important decisions 
taken by the XXth Congress. The might of the U.S.S.R. will in 
due time be greatly increased by tapping all talent for replenishing 
the educated elite and for supplying the national economy with 
people who would have secondary education and would feel able 
to cope with modern technology of production. However, the task 
of the secondary school will be modified. Its main goal had been to 
train candidates for the universities; from now on it will primarily 
train future skilled workers and competent farmers. The Congress 
speakers stressed the necessity of concentrating more on natural 
sciences, technology, and mathematics and for training more stu- 
dents in various trades. The vast majority of secondary school 
students will be expected to work as industrial workers or collective 
farmers, and only a select minority will be admitted to the univer- 
sities. Higher education will also be reformed in order to have a 
higher proportion of schools training in sciences, engineering, and 
similar subjects directly relevant to economic development. A. N. 
Nesmeyanov, the president of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, 
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exhorted the Congress for a greater effort in encouraging research 
in pure science, the ultimate fountainhead of all technological 
progress. The U.S.S.R. is bracing itself for stiff competition with 
the West. It would be dangerously complacent to expect that it 
will fail in reaching tangible results. 

An enthusiast might interpret the plan for a universal secondary 
education as a move towards social equality. Let us not forget that 
the comparatively small proportion of future alumni of secondary 
schools will be admitted to the universities which are the only road 
to the educated elite. Moreover, the Stalinist elitist obsession 1s 
far from being dead. It was Khrushchev who proposed, and the 
XXth Congress approved, the concept of special secondary schools 
for the future Communist elite. Referring somewhat wistfully to 
the Tsarist schools for the social elite, he said: “If we glance at the 
recent past, we shall see that the ruling classes had, apart from the 
general schools, also their own system of upbringing the new genera- 
tion, which system corresponded to the regime and the spirit of the 
time. . . . Those were the pages’ and cadets’ academies, the insti- 
tutes for well-born maidens, and other such schools. . . . How 
should we practically approach the same problem? It seems that it 
would be indicated to create boarding schools (we should think 
about an appropriate name) . . .” These special secondary schools, 
he explained, should be placed in beautiful, healthy, surroundings, 
provided with fine buildings and other first-class facilities, and 
supplied with the best teachers who would be “‘the engineers of the 
souls of the new generation” (Khrushchev again used a favorite 
Stalinist phrase). The children would be selected with the parents’ 
assent, because they would be allowed to see their families only 
during vacations, probably in order to be better isolated for the 
process of “‘engineering” their souls. Poor parents would pay no 
fees, other parents half or full fees depending on their material 
circumstances. Thus the future dignitaries of the Soviet society are 
to be trained separately from the mass of citizens who would go to 
day schools. This seems almost the realization of the Platonic 
dream, except for the failings of human nature. Probably the well- 
to-do and influential parents of today will have a better chance of 
sending their children to those elite schools than ordinary proletarian 
parents without well-placed friends. Those schools for the socialist 
pages, cadets, and well-born maidens might result in perpetuating, 
in fact, the present educational elite. 

The Soviet society has two elites: the intelligentsia which is an 
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elite through education and the Party which is the political elite; 
however, the former is controlled by the latter, while the latter’s 
leading personnel is composed of members of the intelligentsia. 
At the time of the X Xth Congress the total membership of the Party 
was 7,215,505 persons, of whom 6,795,896 were full members and 
419,609 candidate-members, altogether a very small fraction of the 
total population of the US.S.R. Soviet population increased in 
the interval between the two Congresses by approximately 10 
millions; the corresponding increase in the Party membership was 
only 333,360. The Congress speakers stressed the Leninist-Stalinist 
elitist concept of the Party, quality of members being much more 
important than their total number. Quality includes, among others, 
education. Therefore, out of 1,335 delegates sent by full members, 
758 had higher education, 116 incomplete higher education, and 
169, secondary education. Of 81 delegates for candidate-members, 
50 had higher or incomplete higher education, and 10 had second- 
ary. Universal secondary education being a matter of the future, 
Soviet workers and peasants, depending upon their respective age- 
group, now usually complete either ~ » or seven grades. Thus the 
immense majority of delegates ca: the ranks of the intelli- 
gentsia. Almost 50% of the Congiess (543 delegates) were paid 
Party, State, Trade Union, or Communist Youth League function- 
aries and represented the bureaucracy more than anything else. 
The data published at the Congress concerning the educational 
standards of rank-and-file members of the Party were interesting: 
36.9% of all members and candidates had higher, incomplete higher, 
or secondary education and belonged to the Soviet intelligentsia. 
With the Party representing the vested interests of the regime, it 
is not surprising to find that the average age of the delegates was 
high: only 20.3% below the age of 40; 56. 77% between 40 and $0; 
and 24% above so. A similar aspect of vested interests is illustrated 
by the fact that about 500 delegates were men and women promoted 
to higher State, Party, or other positions since the XI Xth Congress. 
Of the rest of the delegates, all but 30% joined the Party during the 
period of Stalin’s full dictatorship (after: 1930). 

The last Congress was in other respects reminiscent of the XI Xth. 
The bulk of the speakers were members or alternate members of 
the Central Committee. The Congress again was a kind of a mono- 
logue recited by the Party leaders, while the ordinary delegates 
provided a carefully measured applause, “standing and stormy” 
for Khrushchev and Bulganin as well as for foreign Communists, 
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“prolonged or stormy”’ for other top leaders, and just “applause” 
for the balance of the speakers. The Stalinist unanimity was re- 
flected both in the monotonous repetition by all speakers of the 
ideas suggested in Khrushchev’s report, and in the unanimous 
adoption of all proposals submitted by the Party elders. The 
“supreme” organ of the Party remained a docile tool of the leaders. 

A detail concerning the Party territorial organization is worth 
mentioning. The Russian Party, unlike the Parties of the other 
Soviet republics, had had no central committee of its own and had 
been run directly by the national Central Committee. The Congress 
formed a Bureau of the Central Committee for the affairs of the 
Russian section of the Party. 

The Congress did not devote much attention to literature, fine 
arts, and music. Khrushchev re-affirmed the new line for architec- 
ture, condemning again the Stalinist predilection for costly ornamen- 
tation of public buildings and recommending a cheaper, utilitarian 
style. This is a matter of taste and money but not of freedom of 
creative work. Architects took orders from Stalin and take them now 
from Khrushchev. Khrushchev tried to convey the idea of a balanced 
interpretation of the Stalinist “‘socialist realism.” A writer, he 
indicated, should avoid putting indigestible portions of sugar in 
his presentation of Soviet life, but he should not be too gloomy or 
pessimistic, either. He asked the writers to walk on a tight rope 
between the two perils. With Stalin there was only one danger, that 
of not being sugary enough. Khrushchev warned that Soviet 
writers should avoid like hellfire the influence of the bourgeois 
ideology and instill the Party outlook: “The Party has waged and 
will continue to wage a struggle against untrue presentation of 
Soviet reality against attempts at varnishing it or, vice versa, 
at defaming or discrediting what the Soviet people have conquered. 
The creative action in literature and arts must be permeated with 
the spirit of struggle for Communism, must instill cheerfulness and 
strong convictions in human hearts, and develop the socialist 
consciousness and comradely discipline.” The secretary-general of 
the Union of Soviet Writers, A. A. Surkov, made it clear that the 
1953-1954 period, when some writers like Ilya Ehrenburg produced 
novels and plays truthfully conveying at least some shadows of 
the Soviet existence, was over: “. . . During the struggle against 
varnishing and the denial of conflicts some writers have shown the 
tendency to see everything around them only in dark shades and 
to present reality only in black or, at best, grey colors. Some of them 
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have been inclined to find an escape from the current great topics 
by plunging into intimate [personal] experience, by idealizing petty 
Philistine feelings, by magnifying, under the guise of criticism, the 
survivals of capitalism, by creating all sorts of ‘thaws’ and other 
rotten images of the ways of life. . . .”’ The Western commentators, 
who hailed too early the publication of Ehrenburg’s Thaw, as a 
first swallow announcing the advent of a liberal spring in the 
U.S.S.R., would be well-advised to read Surkov’s speech. Soviet 
literature remains a Party-directed literature. 

The limited space of an article does not permit a lengthy discus- 
sion of the Five Year Plan approved by the XXth Congress. One 

ve mention only a few points: 

. Stalin preferred collective to State farms for two reasons: the 
lets did not underwrite the value of peasant incomes (urban 
salaries and wages are fixed in advance, while the income of a 
collective farmer depends on the annually fluctuating income of 
the collective farm to which he belongs) and refused to include the 
collective farmers in its system of social insurance. Thrifty Stalin 
knew that a transformation of collective farms into State farms 
would require from the State a fixed scale of peasant wages and 
extension of the benefits of social insurance to the rural people. 
However, Khrushchev said: “. . . we must pay special attention 
to the development of State farms which represent the highest 
form of the organization of socialist agriculture.” The Congress was 
soon followed by an important decision of the Central Committee 
and the Council of Ministers which strongly “advised” the collective 
farms to cut down the subsidiary plots of land for the collective 
farmers’ private use so that these plots could produce only the 
family supply of vegetables and fruit. The same decision denied the 
need for collective farmers to own privately their own livestock. 
Thus the old war over the size of the personal plots and ownership 
of the cow, which Stalin lost, the net result of which was a deep 
agricultural crisis and which seemed to have been abandoned in 
1953 by his successors, is about to be renewed. Once this radical 
reform is introduced, the peasant, deprived of most of his still 
fairly substantial plot of land and of his small livestock, will have 
no choice but to devote his entire time to collective work. As the 
collective farms are also encouraged to increase radically the present 
annual minimum of labor-days required of each member of the 
collective farm, the peasant will become, in full, a salaried agricul- 
tural laborer. He gets some consolation in the form of cash monthly 
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advances on the pay due him for his collective work, while previously 
the accounts were settled once a year. It is an open question whether 
the present leaders will be more successful than Stalin and would 
win this war; the peasants may again use the old weapon of going 
slow in their collective work, and the agricultural crisis is already 
acute. If the Party does not retreat, the peasants will be placed 
in the same situation as the laborers of State farms. Will the Party 
make the next step of converting collectives into State farms? It 
might be encouraged to do it eventually by the experience in Kazakh- 
stan where virgin lands were ploughed up mostly by the newly- 
created State farms. The latter farms allow for a stricter State 
supervision but then the peasants would probably receive hard 
wages and the benefits of State social insurance. Stalin was never 
so bold. If ghosts have a sense of humor, his must have an ironical 
smile. Stalin’s name is defaced, but his ideas regarding peasants, 
and his ruthlessness, are thoroughly alive. 

2. The eventual goal of the future Five Year Plans and the 
intensive development of heavy industries remains the same as 
when Stalin formulated it in 1946, namely, to reach and surpass the 
capitalist production per head of the population. The Soviet popula- 
tion being more numerous than the American, this means that the 
Soviet Union wants to have in time a much greater industrial 
potential. Is it because the industrial potential plays such a decisive 
role in international relations? 

3. A special effort will be made during this and the following 
Five Year Plans to develop Siberia as a new industrial center. This 
makes sense not only because of the great resources of Siberia, but 
also because of the modern need for strategic dispersal of industries. 

4. Party leaders at the Congress revealed instructions that would 
cause a greater benefit from knowledge of Western science and 
technology. This explains the new interest in the exchange of 
technological and scientific delegations and in foreign technical 
literature. This policy aims at hastening the modernization of Soviet 
industries and agriculture, but certainly has no intention of allowing 
a free exchange of all ideas. 

Two conjectures may be made about the XXth Congress. One 
would consist of speculation on the stability of the regime as the 
result of the down-grading of Stalin, on the potential dissensions 
among the members of the collective leadership, or even on the 
possibility of a rift between the Presidium and the high Army 
command. Since we lack pertinent information on these matters, 
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such speculation would be unsound and dangerous. A safer attitude 
would be to assume that the present regime will overcome all 
possible domestic difficulties and that even the struggle among the 
members of the Presidium for political influence will not endanger 
the regime itself. This attitude will save us from unpleasant sur- 
prises, while we can always discreetly hope for pleasant ones. 

The one thing to remember is that the Soviet regime, despite a 
few modifications, remains basically the same, and that, as Suslov 
said at the Congress, its external strategic objectives remain un- 
altered. The present leaders are more patient than Stalin was and 
prefer to mobilize their forces for a long-term effort. 





Toynbee on Slavic and 
Russian History 


By Jesse D. Clarkson 


F one were to excerpt from 4 Study of History all the references 
I to Russia and its experience over the centuries, rearranging them 
in chronological sequence and carefully collating scattered references 
to the same phenomena, the result would be a fantastic caricature 
of Russian history. It would also be unfair, since Toynbee makes 
no pretence of having intended to write an interpretative history of 
Russia. It is perhaps necessary, therefore, to try to cope with 
Toynbee on his own terms and to follow, not the course of Russian 
history but the development of his general scheme, noting, as we 
proceed, a few representative illustrations which he seeks to draw 
from the course of events in Russia. 

Very summarily stated—and concentrating on those points on 
which he finds Russian history serviceable—Toynbee’s thesis is that 
the genesis of civilizations, whether from the wreckage of older ones 
or directly out of primitive societies, is a reflection of the power of 
the human will, struggling ever onward and upward. As the mechan- 
ics of this upward movement he presents the concept of challenge 
and response: some external and challenging stimulus—hard coun- 
tries, new ground, blows, pressures, penalizations—evokes a respon- 
sive effort, and a new civilized society comes to birth or undergoes 
continued growth. The further growth of a civilization he finds 
largely dependent on a movement of withdrawal and return, by 
which individuals or whole societies are enabled to strengthen their 
souls and attain new heights. Usually, however, some inner failure 
sooner or later produces a breakdown: the hitherto creative minority 
remains merely a dominant minority, and there develops an internal 
proletariat, made up of all elements that find themselves alienated 
within the society, which tends to cooperate with alien elements 
outside the society, the external proletariat. 


*This article is based on a paper delivered at the annua! meeting of the American 


Historical Association in Washington, D. C., December 28, 1955. 


The Editors hope to publish a reply to this article in an early issue of The Russian 
Review. [Ed.] 
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The resultant disintegration takes two forms—schism in the body 
social and schism in the soul. Efforts are made to overcome it both 
by archaism and by futurism, otherwise loosely known as zealotism 
and herodianism. Disintegration may be temporarily arrested by 
arbitrary creation of a universal state, but only the rise of a universal 
church, embodying a higher religion, can hold out hope of the birth 
of a new society. Throughout, Toynbee’s emphasis is on encounters 
between civilizations. 

The most fundamental problem is, of course, that posed by Toyn- 
bee’s classification of civilizations. What distinguishes Russian Or- 
thodox Christian Society from the other twenty? For the Orthodox 
Christian Society in general, Toynbee’s criterion of differentiation 
is clear: the Hellenic Society was moribund; its universal state, 
the Roman Empire, was doomed; but the Christian Church, gener- 
ated by Hellenism’s internal proletariat, survived. From its womb 
sprang not one, but twin, offspring—our own Western Society and 
the Orthodox Christian Society. The reason for the schism does not 
here matter; what we must note is that the criteria of differentiation 
are religious—or at least ecclesiastical. The nature of the economy, 
the character of social and political institutions, the level of artistic 
and literary culture, are in no way involved in Toynbee’s basic 
classification of civilizations. So long as this is clearly understood, 
Toynbee on his own premises may be completely justified i in making 
a distinction between civilizations, however much akin they may be 
in all respects save the organization and ritual of the Church. 

This, however, does not explain the basis on which Toynbee 
separates Russian Orthodox Christian Society from the main body 
of Orthodoxy. If he stressed the superficiality of Russia’s conversion 
and the survival of paganism, or if he pointed out that the Christian 
Church in Russia first acquired significant status when the pagan 
Mongols, anxious to conciliate witch-doctors of all kinds, showered 
the Russian clergy with ample rights and privileges, Toynbee might 
have remained true to the mystical concepts normal to him; but no, 
he takes seriously the conversion of Rus to Christianity and gives 
no hint that he knows of the Mongol yar/yks Russian churchmen 
prized so highly. The solution to the riddle seems to lie in a later 
volume, where Toynbee notes that the main body of the Orthodox 
Christian Society broke down almost at the very moment that it 
planted in the virgin soil of remote Russia an offshoot that “flour- 
ished with an exuberance which stands out in contrast to its strained 
and stunted growth elsewhere.” 
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How did Orthodox Christianity produce this Palladian offspring?! 
Have we here a case of parthenogenesis? Not entirely, it seems. 
There was already a society of sorts, even a “state,” in Rus. The 
bulk of the people there were, to be sure, mere “docile Slavs” 
(this on the authority of his mentor Gibbon). Yet Toynbee is well 
aware, and recurs frequently to the fact, that the Vikings, who 
certainly were not docile, had long since supplied political leadership, 
and that they played some role in attracting Byzantine radiation. 

Toynbee does not think of the Genesis of a civilization as a mere 
matter of conjugation and conception; he dwells rather on the 
factors affecting its incubation, and it is here that Challenge and 
Response come fully into play. Toynbee emphasizes that the physi- 
cal environment in the Russian forest zone was harsh, as harsh as 
that of northwestern Canada; yet he cites this Challenge, not as 
evoking a Response, but merely as showing that geography per se 
is not determinant in history, which depends on the rhythm of Yin 
and Yang. He has difficulty in thinking of any Blows challenging 
enough to stimulate the nascent civilization in Russia. He merely 
notes that the Avars struck the Slavs a good blow that was “the 
making of the Slavs,” —making them docile, perhaps. 

It is under the heading of the Stimulus of Pressures that Toynbee 
finds Russian history most useful. The major pressure ~external, 
of course—came from the Asiatic nomads who from time imme- 
morial infested the steppe. He dramatizes the epic struggle of the 
present Cain against the nomad Abel, with Abel as the aggressor, a 
struggle which Toynbee sees at its height in the two centuries 
following the Mongol conquest. The Russian Society, says Toynbee, 
had already suffered a breakdown, but the immensity of the pressure 
produced a correspondingly splendid response in the form of the 
Cossacks, those “‘semi-monastic”’ people. He attributes to the Cos- 
sacks, “‘the first sedentary Power to bring the Eurasian Nomadism 
into lasting subjection,” the glory of having made a Response of 
which the Vikings had been incapable; taking advantage of the 
“whole network of waterways that give access to the Far East,” 
they carried out a vast encircling movement and, joining hards 
with the unwitting Manchus, closed the pincers forever on the 
progeny of Abel. 

The luster of this achievement of the Cossacks is unfortunately 
somewhat tarnished by another series of passages in 4 Study of 

For clarity, Toynbee’s patent terms are capitalized where used in this paper 
in his special sense. 
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History, in which Toynbee offers, with equal positiveness, a quite 
different explanation of the victorious Response of the peasant Cain. 
In this version it was the ““Muscovite Empire,” the “universal state” 
of Russian Orthodox Christendom, that mustered the necessary 
strength to master the “arrested’”’ Nomad civilization. Creation of 
this universal state he attributes to Ivan III, who effected the 
“union” of Moscow and Novgorod. What a magnificent euphemism! 
I quote: “‘the desire to throw off the yoke of the Mongols was prob- 
ably the master-motive which reconciled Novgorod and the other 
parochial states of Russia to their incorporation into the Empire of 
Muscovy.” It is a version of the rise of Moscow that may have 
been inspired by the Sovkino film “Alexander Nevsky,” complete 
with music by Prokofiev. 

Under the Challenge of Penalizations, Toynbee mentions only 
the Response of the Old Believers, who left for Siberia, and of the 
Jews, who accentuated their “Jewishness.” 

Moving on from the problem of Genesis to that of Growth, 
Toynbee’s illustrations from Russian history are reduced to the 
vanishing point. It is true that Toynbee devotes five pages to 
discussing the significance of the Revolution of 1917 in terms of 
the siege of Vienna in 1683, of the Russian soul, of Marxism, of 
Ford and Gandhi and Saladin, of almost everything but cabbages 
and kings. It is a resplendent example of an oblique helicoid; its 
content is nil. What is meant by speaking of the dominance of 
“the exotic Western apparatus of capitalism” over a Russia “in 
which the solvent of Industrialism had not yet begun to disintegrate 
the primitive agrarian economy .. .”? 

Since Toynbee sees the criterion of Growth in the movement 
of ‘““Withdrawal-and-Return,” he chooses two men, Peter and Lenin, 
who went abroad for one reason or another and returned to make 
their names. (He does not confuse himself by mentioning Ivan IV, 
whose Withdrawal went so far as temporary renunciation of his 
throne.) His account of Peter is culled exclusively from Brickner, 
whose work was published seventy-six years ago. His conventional 
stereotype of Peter ‘the genius endowed with a completely Western 
ethos” is not marred by the consideration of the fruits of subsequent 
research, not even by Briickner’s own summary—‘‘Ruszland ware 
auch ohne Peter europaisirt worden . . . Er hat keine neue Rich- 
tung der Geschichte Ruszlands geschaffen. . .”. —but it is togged 
out by Toynbee’s recognition of Peter as a 100% American, fore- 
runner of Edison and Ford and Mark Twain’s Yankee at the Court of 
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King Arthur. This section closes with a coda in which it is tentatively 
suggested that Russia, having been incorporated against her will 
into our own Western Society, has now withdrawn herself so that 
on her return she may recast the West on some sort of Russian 
pattern, as Peter and Lenin recast Russia on a Western pattern. 

The Breakdowns of Civilizations need not detain us, since Toynbee 
does not really pretend that his views on this subject rest on empirical 
evidence. For him it is axiomatic that no universal state can be 
founded unless there has been a breakdown, and therefore he has 
to discover a breakdown prior to the founding of a universal state 
by Ivan III. He seizes on Kluchevsky’s discussion of the decline 
of Kievan Rus (Toynbee was fortunate enough to read a German 
translation rather than the English, but even so he has misunder- 
stood) and proclaims the rise of Vladimir on the Kliazma as marking 
the breakdown, not merely of the primacy of Kiev, but of Orthodox 
Christian Society in Russia. 

There remains the matter of Disintegration. Schism in the Body 
Social is illustrated by reference to the ““megalomania” of craving 
for more territory “‘in lieu of lost creative power’—with no cross- 
reference to “Manifest Destiny” and ‘54° 40’ or Fight.” The main 
theme, however, is the effect of ““Westernization,” begun by Peter 
and carried further by Lenin; the Bolshevik revolution is presented 
as a result of the creation of an intelligentsia which was permitted 
to outgrow the needs of the state for a corps of clerks; the horde of 
“failed B.A.’s” naturally “discharged its accumulated spite in the 
shattering Bolshevik Revolution of A.D. 1917”; this thesis he 
bolsters with an excerpt from Masaryk, without noticing that 
Masaryk was writing, not of the Bolsheviks, but of the narodnik 
terrorists. 

That Westernization was merely modernization is only dimly 
apprehended by Toynbee, and only in connection with military 
reform and supporting technical progress. He seems never to have 
meditated on the words of Masaryk: “Russia is of our own kind, 
exhibits our own quality, is what Europe has been. . . . When I 
contrast Russia and Europe, I contrast two epochs.” Toynbee, of 
course, could not accept such a thesis, for to do so would entail 
repudiation of his fundamental bias. He sees no significance in the 
rapid industrialization of Russia after Emancipation, perhaps is 
unaware of it, but he seizes gladly on the thought that Marxism is 
essentially religious in its nature, a Judaeo-Christian heresy devel- 
oped in the West and imported into Russia to enable Russian 
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Orthodoxy to fight off Westernization as one fights fire with fire. 

The other Criterion of Disintegration, Schism in the Soul, causes 
Toynbee still more trouble. Even for him the Russian soul is 
ineluctable; apparently he could find no Russian examples of the 
Sense of Drift, the Sense of Sin, or the Sense of Promiscuity. He 
does believe that Futurism, initiated by Peter’s shaving of beards, 
culminated, logically enough, in Stalin’s radical re-articulation of 
territorial administrative divisions. He notes in passing that Stalin 
was “‘a politician who slyly shepherded his silly sheep back out of 
the Marxian wilderness in the direction of the bourgeois fold.” This 
paves the way for a discussion of the Self-Transcendence of Futurism, 
in which it is remarked that the Old Believers were also Futurist, 
though in the opposite direction. 

His Analysis of Disintegration involves consideration of a list of 
“Saviours with the Sword” and of “‘Saviours with the Time-Machine”’; 
to the latter category are consigned those unmilitant souls, Stenka 
Razin and Pugachev. Examination of the Rhythm of Disintegra- 
tion, with due regard to the principle of Rout-and-Rally, leads to 
the conclusion that the end of the Pax Muscoviana came not in 
1917 but in 1881 (’81, not ’61); it is inherent in Toynbee’s method 
that a phenomenon of such outstanding politico-economic impor- 
tance as Emancipation should be relegated to casual mention in 
Appendices while a superficial incident such as the murder of another 
Emperor becomes a matter of cardinal importance. 

Two phenomena which Toynbee sees as intimately associated 
with the process of Disintegration are the Universal State and the 
Universal Church. The former, as one of its ends, cherishes the 
Mirage of Immortality, manifested in Russia in the doctrine of 
“Moscow the Third Rome,” best expressed in the well-known letter 
of the monk Philotheus. Despite the protests of his faithful advisers, 
Obolensky and Sumner, Toynbee’s bias makes him persist in seeing 
in this notion, which Geeahinedi in ecclesiastical circles, a mainspring 
of Muscovite ‘diplomacy. He does realize that the effect of Nikon’s 
ritual reforms, closely followed by Peter’s administrative measures, 
was to undermine any claim of Moscow to be the sole or true 
guardian of Oecumenical Orthodoxy; yet he cannot resist asking 
whether the Bolsheviks, in restoring Moscow as the capital, are 
not “involuntary disciples of Philotheus.”’ 

In discussing Universal Churches Toynbee flatly denies that 
churches can be the “useful humble servants” of civilizations and 
takes comfort in the thought that Communism, though it may by 
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force ‘provide a Westernizing world with its universal state,” will 
never be able to force acceptance of its Marxist religion; ‘‘for the 
Human Heart is the only realm on Earth in which a religion can 
reign, and nothing so surely alienates the Heart as an attempt 
to force an entry into it by breaking the will with the bludgeon of 
political coercion.” If this be so, how could Vladimir’s forcible 
conversion of the Slavs to Christianity become the starting point of 
a new civilization? Was it the special “‘docility” of the Slavs, or was 
it that they did not already enjoy a Higher Religion? 

Toynbee’s extended discussion of Encounters between our Western 
and Russian Civilizations, both modern and medieval, contains 
much wheat—and much chaff. Winnowing would be a long and 
tedious process—and a futile one—for the vitiating factors lie deep. 
Toynbee apparently simply cannot conceive that any society can 
undergo change and development save by virtue of external, periph- 
eral contacts. He simply does not understand what his friendly 
critics, Obolensky and Sumner, have written him about his notion 
of a dominating Byzantine political ethos running through Russian 
history; he can merely make adjustments in terms of pressures 
from the nomads and from the West. That demographic and eco- 
nomic factors, inexplicable in terms of religion, can nevertheless 
have an influence on the direction of social and political change, 
is to him incredible. Therefore he discusses the absence or presence 
of autocracy, not in terms of Russian life, but in terms of fluctuations 
in the radioactive power of Byzantinism. The connection between 
the roots of autocracy and the roots of serfdom in Russia he does 
not see at all; therefore he misses the significance of Ivan IV. 
Ivan is simply a “hangman,” set upon by an aggressive West, whose 
sad experience inspired Peter to ‘““Westernize”’ Russia. 

There is the second basic misconception, rooted in Toynbee’s 
fundamental premise that Russia and the West represent two 
distinct civilizations, set apart by religion. It is an hypothesis that 
enables Toynbee to juggle with alternative but contradictory inter- 
pretations of Peter. The one is that Peter, by borrowing technologi- 
cal skills from the West, refounded the Muscovite “universal state” 
and thus gave Russian Orthodox Christian Civilization a new lease 
on life. The other is that, by his ““Herodian”’ borrowings and their 
radioactive effect, he sought “to convert the Russian Empire from 
a Russian Orthodox Christian universal state into one of the paro- 
chial states of a Modern Western World”’; Russia’s schizophrenic 
soul reacted, first in the “totalitarian ‘Zealot’ ”’ hostility of the Old 
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Believers, who refused even to grow potatoes, and ultimately in the 
“illogical” but “statesmanlike” policy of Stalin, who appropriated 
the “international flag of Marxism”’ to serve instead of “‘a traditional 
Orthodox Christianity” as “a new banner for Russian Nationalism,” 
for “the World was already so far Westernized that the one hope of 
challenging the prevailing liberal Western ideological orthodoxy lay 
in pitting it against an ideological heresy that was likewise of 
Western origin. 

What does 4 Study of oa add up to for Russia? In the 
Ukraine, peasants have a saying: Z velikoi khmari-malii doschch— 
from a large cloud, little rain. 





The Development of Engineering 


Education in Russia 


By STEPHEN P. TIMOSHENKO 


HE first engineering schools in Russia were organized at the 
6 yoke of the eighteenth century. Emperor Peter the Great 
had begun reorganizing the Russian army and building the Russian 
navy, and for this work men with engineering training were required. 
Some engineers were brought to Russia from Western Europe, but 
very soon it became evident that it would be necessary to prepare 
Russian engineers, familiar with the working conditions of the coun- 
try. To satisfy this requirement the Naval Academy and the Acad- 
emy of Artillery were organized at that time. 

During the eighteenth century the mining industry began to 
develop and Russia became one of the leading countries in the 
production of iron and steel. To prepare mining engineers the School 
of Mines was organized in 1773 during the reign of Catherine the 
Great. In all technical schools of the eighteenth century the level 
of scientific training was not very high and the required text books 
were obtained by translations from foreign languages.! 

Considerable progress in Russian engineering education was ac- 
complished at the beginning of the nineteenth century, principally 
under the influence of France. At the time of the French revolution 
the famous Ecole Polytechnique was opened in Paris (1794). In 
organizing this school several new ideas were adopted. It was 
recognized that a satisfactory engineering education requires a solid 
preliminary training in such fundamental subjects as mathematics, 
mechanics, physics and chemistry, and, consequently, a large amount 
of time was given to these subjects in the school programs. Com- 
petitive entrance examinations were introduced in order to select 
the best young men as students. Great attention was given to the 
selection of professors and such famous scientists as Lagrange, 
Laplace, and Monge taught in that school. It was assumed that 


‘Interesting information about Russian technical books and the first Russian 
engineering schools can be found in the book by V. V. Danilevsky, Russian Technt- 
cal Literature of the Ist Quarter of the 18th Century, Moscow, Academy of Sciences, 


1954. 
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the purpose of the school was not only to furnish routine teaching of 
various subjects, but also to further develop engineering sciences 
and to place the advanced students in some contact with that devel- 
opment. All these ideas proved very important, and the Ecole 
Polytechnique was a great success from the very beginning. French 
engineers were in wide demand, and other countries started to 
organize engineering schools on the basis of the French ideas. 

After the peace of Tilsit in 1807, the Russian Emperor Alexander 
I established a plan of cooperation with Napoleon, and a group of 
French engineers went to St. Petersburg and participated in the 
organization of a new engineering school, the Institute of Engineers 
of Ways of Communication (1809). In this organization the French 
ideas were followed and in the beginning several French engineers 
taught there and the French language was used in classes. In 1820 
two outstanding French engineers, Lamé and Clapeyron, went to 
St. Petersburg to teach mathematics, mechanics, and physics in the 
new school. In addition they worked as consulting engineers for 
the government. Several suspension bridges, the first on the con- 
tinent, were being constructed at that time in St. Petersburg and 
Lamé started an investigation of the mechanical properties of the 
Russian iron used in these bridges. A special testing machine was 
designed and built for that purpose and the results obtained with 
this machine in the laboratory of the Institute were used in the 
design of iron structures in Russia and later were quoted in several 
books on the strength of materials.” 

In connection with the construction of the cathedral of Saint 
Isaac in St. Petersburg, Lamé and Clapeyron examined the problem 
of stability of arches and published an important memoir on this 
subject. During their service in St. Petersburg, these two engineers 
wrote an equally important memoir on the theory of elasticity, 
which later was widely used by Lamé in the preparation of his 
famous book, Legons sur la T héorie Mathématique de I Elasticité 
des Corps Solides, which was the first book on the theory of elasticity. 

Other French professors also did outstanding work in the engineer- 
ing sciences. Bazain, for example, made important contributions 
to hydraulics and his empirical formulas were widely used in hydro- 
technical literature. Potier developed an excellent course in descrip- 
tive geometry, and so on. It can be seen that this group of French 
engineers not only developed the teaching of engineering sciences 
at the Institute of Engineers of Ways of Communication, but, in 


*See, for example, Louis Navier, Résumé des Legons . . . , Paris, 1883,2d ed., p. 27. 
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addition, the staff participated in solving new problems of great 
practical importance. 

These circumstances were very favorable for the development of 
young Russian engineers, so that in 1830 when the French professors 
left Russia for political reasons there were already a number of 
Russian engineers well prepared to take over the teaching positions 
at the Institute. The teaching of mathematics and mechanics was 
maintained at a very high level, principally due to the activity of the 
mathematician, M. V. Ostrogradsky (1801-1863).* During his time 
the engineering students were getting a broader mathematical train- 
ing than could be obtained in the school of mathematics at the 
University of St. Petersburg. The students were also given wide 
engineering training and were prepared to tackle new engineering 
problems as well as to carry out routine work. 

With the beginning of railroad construction in Russia, a great 
many new engineering problems arose. The first railroads were 
constructed in 1838. These were two short lines between St. Peters- 
burg and Tsarskoe Selo and between St. Petersburg and Peterhoff. 
In 1842 work on the important railroad between St. Petersburg and 
Moscow was begun. This work progressed under very unfavorable 
physical and climatic conditions and many difficult engineering 
problems which occurred in the process of construction were solved 
successfully by engineers graduated from the Institute of Engineers 
of Ways of Communication. 

From the point of view of progress in engineering sciences the 
work of the young engineer, Zhurawsky (1821-1891), was especially 
important. Immediately after gr raduation (1842) Zhurawsky was 
assigned to the railroad project. His capabilities were soon recog- 
nized and in 1844 he was put in charge of designing and constructing 
the bridge over the Werebia river, one of the most important 


*M. V. Ostrogradsky, after graduating from the University of Kharkov, went to 
Paris where he became a pupil of Cauchy, Poisson, and Fourier. He is best known 
for his work in variational calculus. In Todhunter’s History of the Calculus of 
Variations we find an entire chapter devoted to Ostrogradsky’s work. He also 
carried out investigations in dynamics of rigid bodies and in the theory of elasticity. 
Especially important were his investigations on the propagation of waves in elastic 
bodies. He was an outstanding lecturer and was able to make the most complicated 
mathematical questions clear and interesting to his listeners. His public lectures 
on various mathematical topics always attracted large crowds. Ostrogradsky taught 
in other schools besides the Institute of Engineers of Ways of Communication and 
his influence on the development of mathematics and mechanics in Russia was very 
great. 
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structures on the line. This was a wooden bridge similar to the 
bridges that Howe had built previously in the United States. 
Previously these bridges were built without any analysis of the 
stresses produced in the members by moving loads and Zhurawsky 
was the first to develop a method for making such an analysis. 
He also improved the theory of bending of beams. Wood is very 
weak in shear along the fibers and Zhurawsky correctly concluded 
that in wooden beams of great depth shearing stresses were important 
and could not be disregarded. The existing literature contained 
no information on the calculation of these stresses and Zhurawsky 
had to solve the problem by himself. His method of analyzing 
shearing stresses in beams is now generally accepted and presented 
in all textbooks on strength of materials. In 1850, after the construc- 
tion of the bridge was finished, Zhurawsky published his method of 
analyzing trusses.* Later on, he presented, in more complete form, 
his work on bridges of the Howe system to the Russian Academy of 
Sciences and received Demidov’s prize for it.’ A portion of this 
writing was translated later on and published in French.° 

About this same time Russian engineers also constructed an 
important metallic bridge (Nicolaevsky) over the Neva River, and 
Professor P. J. Sobko (1819-1870) who taught strength of materials 
and of bridge engineering at the Institute of Engineers of Ways of 
Communication, published his important papers.’ From this brief 
discussion of the work of Zhurawsky and others it can be concluded 
that instruction in strength of materials and theory of structures 
was at a high level in Russia during the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

The study of mechanical properties of structural materials was 
also well established in Russia at that time. In 1849 the Russian 
government founded the Central Laboratory of Weights and Meas- 
ures, an institution similar to the National Bureau of Standards 
organized in this country in 1901. The first director of this institu- 
tion, A. T. Kupffer (1789-1865), was especially interested in the 
elastic properties of metals and in the preface to one of his publica- 
tions® he stresses the importance of having a national institution 


‘See Zhurnal Glavnago Upravleniya Putei Soobshcheniya, 1850. 

‘This work was published in 1856-1857 in St. Petersburg. 

*See Annales des ponts et chaussées, 1856 Vol. 12, p. 328. 

"See Zhurnal Glavnago Upravleniya Putei Soobshcheniya, 1846 and 1850. 

*Recherches experimentales sur I’ élasticité des métaux faites a l’observatoire physique 
central de Russie, St. Petersburg, 1860, pp. 1-32 and 1-430. 
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for studying the elastic properties and strengths of structural 
materials. He stated that the publication of information concerning 
the properties of the metals produced by various companies would 
be very useful to the designing engineer. He felt that this practice 
would have a beneficial influence in improving the quality of 
materials, since the companies would try to improve their products 
in order to expand their market. Regarding Kupffer’s work Tod- 
hunter and Pearson observe: “Probably no more careful and exhaus- 
tive experiments than those of Kupffer have ever been made on the 
vibrational constants of elasticity and the temperature-effect.’” 

Since the organization of the Institute of Engineers of Ways of 
Communication was so successful, the government used this school 
as an example in further developing engineering education in Russia. 
For the preparation of mechanical and chemical engineers the 
Technological Institute in St. Petersburg was organized in 1828. 
Somewhat later the Technical School in Moscow was organized 
(1868). It developed from a trade school: and initially its program 
was characterized by wide requirements in machine shop practice.” 
Later on this portion of the program was eliminated and at the 
beginning of the twentieth century the school was known for the 
organization of its thermodynamics and heat flow laboratories. It 
was also one of the first schools in the world to begin teaching 
aerodynamics and to have students working in an aerodynamics 
laboratory. This took place in 1910, largely due to the scientist, 

E. Zhukowsky (1847-1921). In 1912 Zhukowsky’s book" ap- 
peared, representing the first systematic presentation of aerodynam- 
ics in the world literature. The book was based on the scientific 
work of Zhukowsky and his pupil, S. Chaplygin!? (1869-1942). 

With the further development of industry in Russia, technological 
institutes were opened in Kharkov and Tomsk, and also several 
engineering schools in other technical fields. All these schools fol- 
lowed the example of the Institute of Engineers of Ways of Com- 
munication in their organization. They had a five-year program and 

See History of the Elasticity and Strength of Materials, Cambridge, England , 
1886, vol. 1, p. 750. 


This program was followed to some extent by the founders of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


The book was translated in French in 1916: Bases théoriques de l’aeronautique, 
Gautier-Willars, Paris, 1916. 
128, Chaplygin’s work Gas Fets (Moscow University, 1902) became very important 


in the modern development of airplane design and was translated into English. 
See NACA Tech. Memo 1063, 1944. 
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pupils with good mathematical training were selected by competitive 
entrance examination. Thus it was possible to begin teaching math- 
ematics, mechanics and physics on a fairly high level in the freshman 
year and to give the students a satisfactory preparation in funda- 
mental subjects in the first two years. The last three years were used 
for engineering subjects. During these years lectures in technical 
subjects were given and some class work was required, but most of 
the time was spent by the students in drafting rooms. 

The prestige of a professor in the engineering schools was very 
high in Russia and the best talent in the country would compete for 
a vacancy in the teaching staff. Success in this competition depended 
principally on the published scientific works of the candidates. The 
promotion of the teaching staff also occurred on the basis of scientific 
production and the seniority principle was not used. Most of the 
publications in the engineering sciences were produced by professors 
and were published in school bulletins. Many of the important 
publications during the second half of the nineteenth century may be 
credited to the pupils of Ostrogradsky. One of these was T. A. 
Vishnegradsky (1831-1895) who, after studying mathematics, oc- 
cupied himself with applied mechanics and became professor at the 
St. Petersburg Technological Institute. His theory of governors!* 
became known throughout the world, and was responsible for the 
development of that important branch of mechanics which deals 
with the controlling of engine speeds. Another of Ostrogradsky’s 
pupils was N. P. Petrov (1836-1920), the originator of the hydro- 
dynamics theory of friction which explained for the first time the 
action of a lubricant in a bearing.’* Petrov is also known for his 
investigations of the stresses in railroad tracks, especially the dy- 
namic effect caused by flat spots on the wheels and low spots on 
the rails.'® This was the first attempt at a theoretical determination 
of dynamic stresses in railroad tracks. 

In the field of theory of elasticity an outstanding contribution 
was made by H. Golovin, professor of the St. Petersburg Technologi- 
cal Institute, who applied the equations of two-dimensional elasticity 
in the calculation of stresses in circular arches. In this way it was 
shown that the elementary theory of bending of curved bars is 


See Bull. Tech. Inst. St. Petersburg, 1877-1878. 

“Engineering Journal, St. Petersburg, 1883. Nos. 1-4. German translation, Neue 
Theorie der Riebung, L. Voss, Hamburg und Leipzig, 1887. 

See Bull. Russian Imperial Tech. Soc., February, 1903, and subsequent publica- 
tions in the J. Dept. Ways of Communication. 
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sufficiently accurate for practical applications. The work of F. S. 
Zhasinsky (1856-1899), a professor at the Institute of Engineers of 
Ways of Communication, should also be mentioned. He made very 
important contributions to the theory of structures, especially 1 
the field of elastic stability. His papers on this subject were alban 
and published in book form in 1893. At the time, this book was the 
most complete treatise available on elastic stability problems and 
it was subsequently translated into French.’ Zhasinsky was a 
brilliant lecturer and during his teaching at the Institute he had 
many pupils and succeeded in raising the standard of theoretical 
training of Russian engineers. 

These examples are sufficient to show that the scientific activity 
of the Russian engineering schools was at a high level in the nine- 
teenth century and that Russia contributed considerably to progress 
in the engineering sciences during that period. 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century, industry in 
Russia began to develop rapidly. The production of steel and coal 
doubled about every ten years and the railroad system was rapidly 
expanded. The Trans-Siberian railroad was completed and a rapid 
economic development of Siberia followed. This industrial progress 
required more engineers. To meet the need the old engineering 
schools were expanded as rapidly as possible, but that was not 
sufficient and new schools were organized. The new schools were of 
the polytechnic type and had four-year programs. Large institutes 
were opened in Kiev and Warsaw in 1898, followed by the poly- 
technical institutes in Petersburg (1902) and in Novotcherkask 
(1906). 

The Petersburg Polytechnical Institute had an especially impor- 
tant influence on the development of engineering education in 
Russia. This institute was a large school” with spacious modern 
buildings, and well equipped lecture rooms, drafting rooms and 
laboratories. The teaching of the fundamental subjects such as 
mathematics, mechanics, physics, and chemistry was considerably 
improved by introducing class work in small groups. Parallel to the 
general lectures, given by professors representing various subjects, 
there were exercise hours during which the solution of problems 
illustrating the theory were discussed. The problems contributed 
by the instructors to these classes were published in book form and 
some of these collections were translated into foreign languages. 


"See Annales des ponts et chaussées, 1894, 7th series, vol. 8, p. 256 
'1TThe number of freshmen in 1907 was about 1300. 
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Today these same problems, so familiar to teachers at the Petersburg 
Polytechnicum, can be found in engineering books throughout the 
world. 

The engineering profession has always been regarded very highly 
in Russia and the number of young men who desired an engineering 
education was usually several times the number of vacancies. Most 
of the engineering schools continued the use of competitive entrance 
examinations in selecting their pupils. The Petersburg Polytechnical 
Institute selected students on the basis of high school certificates, 
but the requirements continued to be very high. For example, in 
the division of shipbuilding only applicants with a gold medal 
award from high school could enter. With such a selected group 
it was possible to raise the level of study in this division to a very 
high degree. The program of study for this division was developed 
under the influence of such world-wide authorities in the theory of 
ship structures as A. N. Krylov and I. G. Bubnov. These men 
recommended a broad program in mathematics and in addition to 
the usual two-year course in calculus (20 semester hours), there 
was a course in partial differential equations and a course in ap- 
proximate methods of mathematical calculations. In the field of 
rigid body mechanics there were introduced, in addition to the usual 
elementary course, an advanced course in which Lagrangian equa- 
tions with applications were discussed. In mechanics of elastic 
bodies, the students took courses in theory of elasticity and theory 
of vibrations. This was the first time in the history of engineering 
education that such highly mathematical subjects were introduced 
in an undergraduate program. These courses were followed by 
extensive design work in which the students had the opportunity to 
apply theory to practical situations. 

The young engineers graduating from the shipbuilding division 
were in great demand and worked successfully in the Russian navy. 
Similar favorable results were also obtained in the other divisions 
of the school. The extended programs of study naturally required 
a corresponding development in the engineering textbooks. Again 
taking the field of shipbuilding as an example, Krylov and Bubnov 
published books on ships and ship structures, and these books are 
now used in all the navies of the world. The books on theory of 
elasticity and vibrations were translated into many foreign languages 
and found a wide circulation. In the field of theory of the structure 
of ships and submarines, Russia has at present the most complete and 
up to date literature.” 


See, for example, the books by P. F. Papkovich, Theory of Structure of Ships, 
Moscow, 1947. 
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The rapid and successful development of Russian engineering 
education in the beginning of the twentieth century was short 
lived. Very soon came the first world war and then the Communist 
revolution. The Communist government wanted to have intellectual 
workers sympathetic to Communism and to reach this goal intro- 
duced a policy of class differences in the universities and the engineer- 
ing schools. The selection of students on the basis of ability was 
abolished and only the children of peasants and workers were 
allowed to enter. In many cases they did not have the necessary 
preparation and were unable to follow the lectures given in the 
schools. To meet this difficulty, preparatory divisions were organized 
at the engineering schools in which the required training in the 
elementary subjects was given. This plan had little success and the 
majority of the pupils never succeeded in acquiring an adequate 
preparation and had to leave the schools. 

The inner organization of the engineering schools also underwent 
great changes. The principles of self-government and academic free- 
dom, which the schools enjoyed in the pre-revolutionary time, were 
abolished. Instead of having the presidents and deans elected by 
the professors’ councils, the administrative personnel were designated 
by the government. The administrators, being independent of the 
professors, began to interfere in such important prerogatives of the 
professors’ councils as the election of new professors and the general 
planning of academic policy. Political influences thus penetrated 
into academic life and the prestige of professors was lowered. 
Various changes in teaching methods were tried, although the profes- 
sors were opposed to them. Because of all these changes the normal 
life at the schools was disturbed and the process of preparing young 
engineers rapidly deteriorated. 

At the end of the twenties when the government started plans for 
rebuilding and further developing Russian industry, there were not 
enough engineers in the country to carry out the plans. This was a 
time of economic crisis in Western Europe and the United Statés, 
and a considerable number of foreign engineers entered Russia. 
But this arrangement was not a satisfactory solution of the problem 
and the government had to change its policy towards engineering 
education. Around the year 1933 most of the innovations introduced 
in the schools by the Communist regime were abolished. Teaching 
in the secondary schools then began to improve rapidly, especially 
in the fields of science and mathematics. It seems that by the end 
of the thirties the requirements in mathematics in the secondary 
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schools were already approaching the pre-revolutionary standard. 
This standard was rather high and included five years of algebra and 
calculus, three years of geometry, one year of trigonometry and 
three years of physics. At the same time, the engineering schools 
abolished the special privileges for children of peasants and workers 
and again introduced the selection of pupils on the basis of their 
abilities. The engineering profession continued to be popular in 
Russia and the engineering schools again attracted the best pupils. 

By this time, all of Russian industry was entirely in the hands of 
the government and the five-year plans were introduced for further 
development. In preparing the five-year plans it was possible to 
predict the number of engineers of each type that would be required. 
At the same time the engineer’s work became highly centralized 
and the preparation of all new designs of a similar nature took place 
at one center. Under such circumstances it was advantageous to 
introduce very narrow specialization into engineering training. The 
polytechnical type of engineering school was not especially suitable 
for such specialization and so these schools were reorganized into 
separate institutes. Each of these institutes was designated to pre- 
pare specialists for a definite industry and therefore was attached 
to the corresponding branch of the government. 

The Kiev Polytechnical Institute is a typical example of how the 
engineering schools were reorganized. Initially this institute had 
four engineering divisions; namely, mechanical, civil, chemical, and 
agronomical engineering. In the process of reorganization the agro- 
nomical division, which was not tightly connected with the other 
divisions, was removed from the polytechnicum, put into new 
buildings and formed into a separate Agronomical Institute. The 
civil engineering division was divided into three parts and three 
separate institutes were organized for training railroad and highway 
engineers, hydro- technical engineers and city engineers. From the 
mechanical engineering division the section dealing with electro- 
technics was taken out and a separate electrotechnical institute was 
organized. The Kiev polytechnicum now has only two divisions 
left, mechanica! and chemical engineering. At the same time, instead 
of one engineering school, there are now six separate institutes 
with specialized programs. This is one of the ways by which the 
number of engineering schools in Russia has greatly increased in 
recent years." 


We are discussing here only engineering schools on the university level which 
require completion of high school training. Russia also has technical schools of 
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In addition to the institutes obtained by splitting up the old 
schools, there were many instances in which entirely new schools 
were organized in the newly established industrial centers. But it 
appears that at the present time the old schools, with some remnants 
of tradition and with their older teaching staffs, still have a pre- 
ponderance in the development of engineering science in Russia. 

The introduction of highly specialized programs meant that the 
number of subjects which a pupil had to study was materially 
diminished. The specialized subjects could therefore be covered 
more completely and the teaching of those subjects improved. De- 
sign work in the schools was developed to such a degree that a young 
engineer could begin practical design work immediately after gradu- 
ation. Five-year programs and very rigid rules of instruction were 
introduced in all of the schools. 

With an increase in the number of engineering schools the number 
of students increased immensely. Special measures had to be taken 
to obtain the required teaching staff. To each professorship in a 
school several positions as ‘‘aspirants”’ were attached. An aspirant 
obtained a scholarship for three years and did graduate work under 
the guidance and supervision of the professor. After preparing a 
thesis and passing a final examination, an aspirant obtained the 
status of “candidate” and received the right to occupy an instructor- 
ship in the school. Since teaching positions in engineering schools 
are considered very highly, and vacancies in the aspirants’ positions 
attract the best students, by the time they become candidates 
they are usually well prepared for a teaching career. The unsatis- 
factory seniority principle has never been used in Russian schools, 
and before an instructor can become a professor he has to obtain a 
doctor’s degree and pass a national competition.” Naturally all of 
the present strict requirements are possible only because the position 
of a professor is considered as a very high one and the best talent in 
the country is ready to enter the competition. 


a lower type called ‘“‘technicums,” which do not require high school graduation 
and in which the pupils obtain three to four years of substantial training in elemen- 
tary mathematics, drafting, and engineering subjects. The number of technicums 
has greatly increased in recent years and their numerous graduates have proved 
very useful during the rapid development of Russian industry. 

*In pre-revolutionary times the law required that the school publish in advance 
the existence of a vacancy in a professorship so that any competent person with 
a doctor’s degree could compete for the position. A committee of experts was formed 
to study the candidates’ scientific work and on the basis of this committee’s report 
the professors’ council made the appointment. 
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Another source of competent men to fill teaching positions in 
Russia is in the numerous research institutions. Even in pre-revolu- 
tionary times there were several government laboratories. The 
Central Laboratory of Weights and Measures has already been 
mentioned. The Russian Navy had a laboratory for hydrodynamical 
tests and also for testing materials used in ship construction. The 
department concerned with communication used the well-equipped 
laboratories of the Institute of Engineers of Ways of Communication 
and had a special train for the experimental study of locomotives 
and railroad track. In this field Russia was in a leading position.”! 
The war department had a large laboratory in which not only testing 
of materials, but also scientific work in the study of mechanical 
properties of metals was in progress. With the introduction of 
centralized planning of industry the number of such laboratories 
greatly increased. Also, a large number of research institutes were 
organized by the academies of science. Even before the Revolution, 
the Russian Academy of Sciences had taken the initiative in studying 
the natural resources of the country. A special commission was 
organized for that purpose and many scientists and engineers outside 
the academy participated in the work of the commission. The 
commission planned a network of research institutes where scientists 
could work at solving practical problems. 

After the Communist revolution further development of the Rus- 
sian economy was entirely in the hands of the government and new 
industrial centers were planned and established. The government 
needed a great number of experts in various fields of science and 
needed information regarding the natural resources of the country. 
The Academy of Science could be of great assistance in that respect 
and the government gave financial support to the Academy’s plans. 
Numerous research institutes, especially in applied science, were 
organized and have contributed greatly to the development of 
engineering science in Russia. 

By introducing numerous vacancies for the aspirants in engineer- 
ing schools and by creating many research positions at the numerous 
scientific institutions, favorable conditions for the preparation of 
young scientists were created. These scientists were prepared not 
only for solving new engineering problems, but also for teaching 
in engineering schools and for further developing the engineering 


"Several Russian engineers from this field came to the United States after the 
Revolution and acted as consultants in the development of new types of locomotives 
in this country. 
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sciences. From the numerous publications of the various research 
institutions and engineering schools it can be seen that at present 
the engineering sciences in Russia have again reached a high level 
in many fields and there is no doubt that Russian engineering schools 
are again in good condition and able to train large numbers of 
competent engineers. 








Marshal Zhukov 


By P. Rus_Lanov 


II 


HUKOV’s methods of running the tank regiment may be illus- 
Z trated by two small points to which he attached great impor- 
tance and which came hardest of all to his troops: the washing of 
combat vehicles upon returning from field exercises and the polishing 
of foot-gear by the personnel of the regiment. All this was done in 
accordance with established regulations, but he wanted more and 
strove for it persistently. Upon return from exercises in the field, 
for example, vehicles were washed each time at stands constructed 
for this purpose. Towards the end of the operation, Zhukov always 
appeared, and with his hands behind his back and without saying 
a word, he would observe the course of the work. Company and 
battalion commanders were as plentiful as weeds, of course, and tne 
only reason for his presence was that he wanted not so much to 
urge them on, as personally to observe and study the men, their 
fitness and ability. If, as a result of these personal inspections, 
he became definitely convinced that someone was not capable or 
mature enough for the correct execution of his responsibilities, he 
would dismiss such a commander from the regiment. This exerted 
a stronger effect on the others than could have been achieved by 
reprimands and penalties. The majority did not want to leave the 
regiment because it was easier to perform one’s duties with Zhukov 
than with others. One could learn from him, and he had the reputa- 
tion for being a just commander. He did not require any more of 
his subordinates than he did of himself. If duty necessitated, he 
did not take time into consideration, whether it was night or day. 
He would frequently conduct inspections at night, and if he found 
anything out of order he would have it corrected or would have the 
badly-done work done over, even if it were in the middle of the night. 

Once a company of tanks returned at about midnight from tactical 
exercises. Since it was very late and the men were exhausted, the 


*This is the second of two installments of a translation from Russian, in abridged 
form, of two articles on Marshal Zhukov which appeared in the New York Russian- 
language magazine Sotsialisticheskii Vestnik (Socialist Courier), Nos. 2-3 and 4 


(February-March and April, 1955) [Ed.]. 
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company commander persuaded the motor pool officer of the day 
to allow the superficially washed vehicles into the motor pool on 
condition that they would be washed thoroughly in the morning. 
After long hesitation, the motor pool officer of the day yielded, even 
though he knew that this was strictly forbidden by the regimental 
commander. The officer of the day being also a tankman knew 
what it meant to wash vehicles at night when the men were ex- 
hausted. About an hour later Zhukov appeared at the motor pool 
to inspect the vehicles of the very company which had been on field 
exercises. What the motor pool officer of the day feared most of 
all had happened. Perspiring and stammering, he started to explain 
the reasons for the deviation from instructions, mentioning sympathy 
for his fatigued comrades, but remaining silent about the request of 
the company commander. Zhukov, however, asked about this. 
When the officer of the day grew silent, Zhukov said: “Readiness 
to assist comrades is a very praiseworthy quality, but, you see, 
you did not help them but, instead, you disobeyed instructions and 
drove them into a violation of military discipline and order. I know 
just as well as you do that the men were tired and that it was 
difficult for them, but, you see, they were called into the army so 
that they could be trained and prepared for war and its burdens 
and severe trials. Fatigue during exercises—that’s child’s play com- 

pared with what awaits all of us in war time. You should be removed 
heat your tour of duty and subjected to military punishment, but 
by way of exception I shall not do that today. The Party organiza- 
tion will examine your act and will pronounce judgment. That will 
help you, perhaps, and then we’ll see what else should be done with 
you.” 

Zhukov then ordered the company and battalion commanders to 
be summoned to complete the washing of the vehicles and to report 
to him when the work was finished. Two hours later, the report was 
brought to him that the order had been carried out. He ordered the 
company to be dismissed in order to go to rest, but that the company 
and battalion commanders should wait for him. Going to the motor 
pool again, he once more inspected the vehicles and was satisfied. 
Leaving, he said to the company commander: “I’m getting the 
impression that you are not mature enough to command a company. 
Think this over seriously and then tell me your own opinion before 
it’s too late. You won’t get off so easily a second time with this sort 
of thing. I’m warning you.” 

Thus Zhukov’s persistence and methodicalness produced their 
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effect: the men started washing the vehicles under all circumstances 
and then they became accustomed to it. No less insistently did he 
strive to get them to polish their boots to perfection. They polished 
them, of course, and a daily inspection was carried out, but this was 
done indifferently under the leadership of junior commanders, since 
the commanders of the companies and the battalions would often 
forget about it. Zhukov did not care to remind them of this in 
official formation, much less by means of orders. He would do it in 
various other ways. Thus, the following incident took place in the 
regiment: a new twenty-four-hour detail headed by a regimental 
officer of the day was to be drawn up daily near regimental head- 
quarters. The out-going officer of the day would hand over his 
authority, the new one would accept it, then they would go to 
regimental headquarters and report. After that, the guards, to the 
accompaniment of music, would disperse to their posts. On this 
occasion Zhukov listened to the report of the officers of the day and 
then decided to go down the formation and inspect the new guards 
and orderlies himself. He was satisfied with the inspection except 
for one soldier, whose boots were of questionable cleanliness. Zhukov 
asked the new officer of the day what he thought about the cleanli- 
ness of the boots. Instead of answering, the confused officer ordered 
the soldier to explain why his boots had been poorly polished, but 
Zhukov interrupted him: “I’m asking you, not him, and I’m not 
interested in the reasons but in your opinion. The boots won’t be- 
come clean through explanations.”” The embarrassed officer was 
silent. Zhukov, noticing this, continued more softly: ‘In this in- 
stance, the only important thing is not that the boots were not 
cleaned, but the fact that you did not pay attention to the matter. 
He could have neglected to polish them, but you should have re- 
quired the men to clean their boots all the same before going on 
their tour of duty. The trouble lies in the fact that there is apparently 
no one in the regiment except the commander to help him clean 
his boots.” Zhukov ordered his adjutant to bring a stool and boot- 
polishing equipment. When everything had been brought, Zhukov 
ordered the soldier to put one foot on the stool and to watch atten- 
tively to see how boots should be polished, and he, Zhukov, started 
to polish one boot for him. In a few minutes, the boot shone. After 
that, Zhukov gave the brush to the soldier and ordered him to 
polish the other boot in exactly the same manner, and when he was 
finished he should come to headquarters, together with the officer of 
the day, and show the boot to him. The soldier polished painstak_ 
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ingly and a council made up of the officer of the day and the com- 
manders of the guard examined the boot critically from all sides, 
comparing it with the other. Then the procession started off for 
headquarters. The whole regiment soon knew about the incident. 
The men split their sides laughing, and the company commanders 
were thrown into confusion. Conversations about the incident con- 
tinued for a few weeks and the men polished their boots with special 
effort. Everyone expected a severe order with respect to this affair, 
but none followed. 

Thus, gradually, Zhukov created in the regiment an orderly at- 
mosphere. The men in the regiment were not afraid of him, but 
all felt the force of his presence. They depended on him, frequently 
without realizing it. 

The commanders did their best and the results were rewarding. 
On maneuvers and inspections Zhukov’s regiment rose to the fore- 
most position. All this was noticed at central headquarters. The 
whole Red Army knew of the regiment. Students from the military 
academies came to his regiment to do probationary work. The unit 
participated in training exercises in the presence of representatives 
of the general staff. It was displayed before foreign military at- 
tachés and important foreign guests. At that time, Red Army Pravda, 
the newspaper of the Belorussian Service Command, started to give 
a great deal of attention to Zhukov. It published full-page sketches 
on his military career, his exploits in the Civil War, and his boundless 
devotion to the Party of Lenin and Stalin. 

The initiative had clearly come from the Central Committee of 
the Party through the political administration of the Red Army 
(military section of the Central Committee). There was no doubt 
of Stalin’s influence. One can easily see this if only from such a 
simple fact as Zhukov’s appointment to the post of commander 
of the army which fought in Mongolia on the Holhin-Gol River. 
This appointment could not have been made without Stalin’s knowl- 
edge and it was not accidental. The significance of the Holhin-Gol 
River battles must not be underestimated. The whole world followed 
their outcome, the matter involved the international prestige of the 
U.S.S.R., and, primarily, it was a rare opportunity to test new 
matériel and tactics under actual battle conditions. For Stalin, the 
losses were of no importance whatsoever. Zhukov himself knew 
that this appointment was to test his competence and one which 
he had to pass without fail. A few details of this “examination” 
as told me by eyewitnesses on the staff of Zhukov’s army in Mongolia 
are, I think, characteristic. 
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Zhukov ordered one of his divisions to attack the Japanese forti- 
fications. The outcome of the entire operation depended on the 
success of this assault. The division was beaten off with heavy 
losses and found itself pinned to the ground. The commander re- 
ported by telephone and requested new orders. Zhukov ordered 
him to attack again. A short time later, Zhukov himself summoned 
the division commander to the telephone. Upon finding that he 
had not yet managed to start the division moving, Zhukov asked: 
“Will you be able to start the attack?” The division commander 
cautiously expressed doubt. Then Zhukov said: “I hereby relieve 
you of command of the division. Hand the receiver over to your 
Chief of Staff.” Zhukov put the same question to the latter. The 
Chief of Staff answered in the affirmative. Zhukov: “I hereby ap- 
point you division commander.” But the Chief of Staff did not 
succeed in launching a new attack either. When he reported this 
fact to Zhukov, he received the same order: “I relieve you of the 
command of the division. Wait for the arrival of a new divisional 
commander.” Zhukov sent a new commander from his own staff, 
reinforced the unit with artillery, and gave it air support. At the 
price of tremendous losses, the attack succeeded. Other phases of 
the plan for the offensive which he had developed were also success- 
ful. He emerged victorious over the 6th Japanese Army and won 
the battle. 

For Stalin, the outcome of this battle was an indication of the 
fact that his army was ready for a great conflict. He recovered from 
his disappointment after the battles on Lake Hasan, which had 
displayed organizational weaknesses of the Red Army and its unfit- 
ness for a great world conflict. This victory, on the whole, caused 
Stalin to waver in his attitude toward the Tukhachevsky-Yegorov 
group about which he had even earlier been in doubt because of the 
fact that for many years it had been working together with the 
German irredentists, within the framework of the secret Soviet- 
German military collaboration which Lenin had already begun. 
There are now grounds for assuming that Stalin had long since 
ceased to trust it and had been surreptitiously preparing a replace- 
ment for it. Zhukov was one of those who were soon to replace the 
Tukhachevsky group. After the battles on Lake Hasan, liquidation 
of the Tukhachevsky-Yegorov group became a matter of time.! 

Circumstances had so developed that all the generals of the Red 


'Tukhachevsky was court-martialed, convicted of treason and executed on 
June 12, 1937 [Ed.]. 
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Army in all their units were divided into two different and mutually 
competitive categories. One of these grouped itself around Tu- 
khachevsky and Yegorov and the other, around Budenny and 
his companions-in-arms. The Tukhachevsky-Yegorov group had 
appeared in Lenin’s day, and soon had occupied the dominant 
position. This cannot be explained by the fact that the Red Army 
needed “‘military specialists: As specialists they could have been 
used in secondary roles, as was actually done in most instances, in 
staffs and in educational institutions. The Tukhachevsky-Yegorov’ 
group succeeded in occupying a privileged position because it had 
been entrusted with the secret military collaboration between the 
Soviet government and the German irredentists in their efforts to 
evade the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. This collaboration 
was headed, on the Soviet side, by Marshal Tukhachevsky, but 
actually it was carried out by Yegorov who was appointed for 
this purpose to the position of commander of the troops of the 
Belorussian Service Command, the staff of which carried out this 
collaboration. The group around Tukhachevsky and Yegorov con- 
sisted, on the whole, of young professional military men of the 
Tsarist army who had military education and culture and who had 
sided with the revolution for various motives. 

The Red Army Budenny Men consisted of soldiers who were of 
a type completely different from that of the Tukhachevsky-Yegorov 
group. The former came from the masses, ‘from the non-commis- 
sioned officer milieu of the Tsarist army. The Revolution and the 
Civil War raised them to the heights, but culturally and morally 
the majority remained as they had been before. A few went off to 
study and became valuable military leaders, but the majority totally 
lacked general and military culture. The Budenny officers had, 
however, one advantage over the followers of Tukhachevsky. They 
knew well the rank and file soldiers, for they had not yet lost touch 
with them. They knew how to manage these men and secure their 
devotion. Nevertheless, they could not be sent to Berlin for negotia- 
tions with von Seeckt and other haughty German generals with 
elegant manners and monocles. For this purpose, Stalin preferred 
the Tukhachevsky group. This was the origin of a cqnflict between 
the two factions which was very intense and ceased only with the 
liquidation of the Tukhachevsky group. 

As has already been stated, Zhukov was one of the Budenny Men 
who was associated with Timoshenko, Corps Commander in the 
Belorussian Service Command, through many years of service in 
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the Cavalry Army and by personal ties. Timoshenko had done 
many favors for him at the beginning of his career. Even though 
Timoshenko was only a corps commander, he was well known in 
Moscow and had access to Stalin. Timoshenko was subordinate to 
Uborevich, commander of the troops of the Belorussian Service 
Command, and a prominent companion-in-arms of Tukhachevsky. 
A protracted, silent struggle went on between Uborevich and Tim- 
oshenko. Uborevich’s connections in Moscow at that time were 
stronger than those of Timoshenko, but the former was not allowed 
to transfer him to another Service Command or to remove him 
from command of the corps. On maneuvers, Uborevich did not 
have a high opinion of Timoshenko’s corps, but Zhukov’s tank 
regiment always saved the reputation of the corps, thus causing 
annoyance to Uborevich and satisfaction to Timoshenko. The sharp- 
ness of the situation was softened only by the circumstance that 
Uborevich was located in Smolensk and Timoshenko in Minsk. But 
the conflict continued. 

To everyone’s amazement, Moscow appointed Timoshenko deputy 
commander of the troops of the Service Command for cavalry, 
and the latter moved into Headquarters in Smolensk. A situation 
was created which could not last for long. The conflict ended with 
Uborevich’s being summoned to Moscow. He boarded his luxurious 
parlor-car and departed, but the parlor-car arrived in Moscow 
empty. At a small, isolated station he was arrested and taken by 
automobile to Moscow. Yakir, in the Ukraine, was also arrested.’ 
Timoshenko was at once appointed in his place, and the latter 
commanded the troops of the Kiev Service Command until the 
beginning of the war with Finland. Zhukov also soon received an 
appointment to the position of Chief of Staff of the Kiev Service 
Command, thereby becoming Timoshenko’s right hand. 

The Era of the Budenny Men had started. After the Soviet- 
Finnish war, Timoshenko replaced Voroshilov in the post of People’s 
Commissar of Defense and, following him, Zhukov was appointed 
Chief of the General Staff of the Red Army, replacing Shaposhnikov 
in this post. Zhukov, thus, reached the summit of the Soviet military 
pyramid. Stalin was able now to test him in important work in 
direct proximity to himself, and again Zhukov did not disappoint 
him. 

I might mention here a detail which throws some additional light 


*Generals Uborevich and Yakir were court-martialed, convicted of treason and 
executed on June 12, 1937 [Ed.]. 
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on Zhukov. On leaving Kiev for Moscow, Zhukov dismissed his 
entire staff, even his personal adjutant, Major M., who had been 
with him during the whole Civil War, as well as the post-war 
period. He placed him in a quiet position in army headquarters at 
the Kharkov railroad junction promising his assistance whenever 
needed. Once, approximately‘a year later, Major M. came to work 
and found that Zhukov’s coach had been uncoupled and was waiting 
on a siding for the regular train to the Caucasus. Major M. decided 
- to look up his chief of many years’ standing. He did not want any- 
thing of him, but simply wished to meet the man with whom he had 
shared the burdens of war and peace for a period of twenty years. He 
found the coach. At the entrance, he was met by a young well- 
groomed major who looked him over from head to toe and asked 
him what he wanted. The visitor told him who he was and why 
he had come. The major disappeared without a word. At once a 
young and also well-groomed lieutenant-colonel appeared. The same 
searching look and the same questions. The lieutenant-colonel asked 
him to wait and likewise disappeared. Then a no less well-groomed 
colonel came out and everything was repeated a third time. Finally, 
the colonel politely asked Major M. to follow him into the coach. 
The coach consisted of a study equipped with a desk and upholstered 
furniture, a bed-room, compartments for personnel, and a kitchen. 
Zhukov rose to meet his guest, asked how he felt and invited him 
to sit down. He manifested neither interest nor surprise. He asked 
Major M. about his life, how his morale was, and whether he liked 
his position. The conversation was carried on in the reserved tone 
usual for Zhukov and lasted for about seven minutes. Then Zhukov 
stood up, thus indicating that the audience was at an end, excused 
himself for not having any more time, and led him to the door. In 
saying goodby, Zhukov asked about his family and wished him 
success. I had known Major M. personally as far back as the days 
when Zhukov commanded the tank regiment but he told me these 
details only in 1944 at a chance encounter in a reserve regiment 
where we were waiting together for assignment. In telling me this 
story, Major M. did not complain about Zhukov, he was satisfied 
with him, but he did affirm that Zhukov was a very hard man. 
During all the twenty years they had spent together, he had never 
seen Zhukov drunk even once, and he did not know a single personal 
friend of Zhukov’s, for the simple reason that the latter had none. 

In the post-Stalin era Zhukov reached the summit of the Soviet 
military pyramid and became not only head of the army but also 
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a statesman and politician. The personality of Zhukov must be 
examined from these points of view also. He is indisputably one of 
the most capable military leaders of our day. This opinion is held 
both at home and abroad. Before the war, he was well-known in 
the army, but he was not very well-liked, especially by those who 
had been associated with him during the battles in Mongolia. The 
command personnel was depressed by the losses, and the victory 
itself was received with indifference. The tremendous losses were 
attributed to Zhukov personally and to his excessive submissiveness 
to central headquarters, a submissiveness which was tantamount, 
in the opinion of his colleagues, to blind execution of orders. Zhukov 
also had adherents who justified both his obedience to central head- 
quarters and the losses on the Holhin-Gol River as well. Logic is, 
perhaps, on the side of Zhukov’s followers. People frequently forget 
that unquestioning submission to one’s superiors was and remains 
the chief virtue of all military men, from the soldier to the marshal. 
In the Soviet Union military leaders have always been instruments 
in the hands of the Party leaders. It seems to me that for the losses 
sustained by Zhukov’s troops the blame must be placed upon Soviet 
political leadership which was exercised at that time by Stalin 
personally. 

Zhukov was accused of excessive submissiveness but nevertheless 
he fell into disfavor. Stalin’s death saved him. It must be remem- 
bered that in addition to his duty as a soldier, Zhukov also had, 
and still has, a duty to the Party, which is no less demanding. 

To underestimate Zhukov as a military leader is not only es- 
sentially incorrect, but even harmful and dangerous. He is a military 
leader with his own creative thinking. He knows military matters 
thoroughly and is not content with well-known formulas and schemes 
of combat; he improves on them and seeks new solutions. He does 
not recognize routine. If matters come to an armed clash between 
East and West, the West will have in him a very powerful and 
skillful adversary. 

Zhukov deserves much less attention as a statesman and politician. 
The role of a Soviet Bonaparte has been prophesied for him, but 
no one has ever adduced any serious arguments in favor of such a 
hypothesis. For such a role it is not enough to be a well-known 
general. There have been many great generals but only one Napo- 
leon. During his entire career, Zhukov has never displayed any 
political ambitions or activity. During all his adult life he has been 
a member of the Party and has attended meetings, conferences, 
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and congresses, but he has almost never been seen on a platform 
nor has anyone ever heard him make a political speech. 

The thought of a Soviet Bonaparte refuses to die down in the 
West, particularly in consideration of events in Egypt and Persia. 
In Egypt, General Naguib, relying on the army for support, over- 
threw Farouk. In Persia, General Zahedy overthrew Mossadegh 
with the help of the army. Why could not someone in the U.S.S.R. 
overthrow a regime which causes the world so much unrest and 
trouble? If we regard the matter from a purely technical aspect, 
this can not take place because the U.S.S.R. is not Egypt, much 
less Persia. Conditions do not obtain there which existed in Egypt 
and Persia and which favored Naguib and Zahedy. We must not 
forget that Zhukov is a disciple of the Party with which he is bound 
up with all his being. He is obligated to it for all his present success, 
and his service in the army is merely a Party task for him. In light 
of this I think that the western adherents of Marshal Zhukov will 
yet have occasion to be disappointed in him. 
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A Heretofore Unanalyzed Source of Lenin's Theory of Imperialism 


By BertraM D. WoLFE 


r the capstone of Lenin’s theses on the First World War was 
I his ‘‘revolutionary defeatism,” the foundation was the character- 
ization of the war itself as imperialist. This description of the war 
was of the highest importance to Lenin, both for political reasons, 
and, as I shall try to show in the present article, for psychological 
ones. 

Politically, it was important to find a formula which would sub- 
merge such “details” as the fact that Belgium had been invaded 
purely as a matter of “military convenience” and was therefore 
defending her sovereignty and existence; that Serbia had received 
an ultimatum which no sovereign state could accept in its entirety 
and still remain sovereign; that, in this sense at least, Germany and 
Austria were unquestionably aggressors. It was Lenin’s need to dis- 
solve such “‘details” as these in a general formula which caused him 
to insist on the importance of the “‘system” in which these small 
nations lived.! And it was this which caused him to insist on the 
“imperialist reactionary” nature of the war as its only “true content 
and meaning.” This, too, was the primary political motivation for 
writing his now famous wartime work: /mpertalism as the Highest 


*This article is based upon a chapter in the author’s work-in-progress, The 
Seizure of Power, a projected sequel to his Three Who Made a Revolution {Ed.]. 

‘Cf. for instance Lenin’s letter to Inessa Armand of January 19, 1917: “Third 
type [of war]. System of nations with equal rights. The question is somewhat more 
complicated here here!!!! Especially if alongside of the civilized, comparatively 
democratic nations stands tsarism. Such was (approximately) the case in Europe 
from 1815 to 1905. 

“1891. [Lenin uses this date here because he is trying to explain away Engels’s 
article of 1891 in favor of the defense of the German Fatherland] Colonial policy 
of France and Germany insignificant. Italy, Japan and the United States were 
altogether without colonies (now they have them). In Western Europe there had 
developed a system (this NB!! Think this over!! Don’t forget this!! We live not 
only in separate states, but in a certain system of states; it is permitted to anarchists 
to ignore this; we are not anarchists), a system of states, in general constitutional, 
national ones. . . .”’ Lenin: Collected Works, Fourth Russian Edition, Vol. XX XV, 
p. 219. 

For the unusual number, even for Lenin, of underscorings and exclamation 
points in this handwritten letter, see footnote 29. 
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Stage of Capitalism. Contrary to the general belief, he had not been 
particularly interested in the subject of imperialism earlier. What 
is now widely known as the ‘“‘Marxist”’ theory of imperialism is not 
to be found in Marx or Engels at all.? 

Moreover, there were reasons that were no less psychological 
than political for Lenin’s need to discover an entirely “new period” 
or ‘“‘new stage” of capitalism. Though Marx had been dead since 
1883 and Engels since 1895, Lenin was having trouble with Marx 
and Engels. 

By temperament Vladimir Ilyich was passionately, fanatically, 
“orthodox.”” He had elevated Marxist orthodoxy to a political prin- 
ciple, lived by it, selected friends and enemies by its shibboleths, 
made of it the device on his shield and the breast plate of his armor. 
Bernstein and all the “hateful Russian Bernsteins” had been the 
wicked dragons from which Marxism and the proletariat had to 
be rescued. 

Whenever Lenin had been faced by a new problem he had been 
at pains to prove that it was not really new but had already been 
settled in principle by the founding fathers and the classics of 


*The word, imperialism, is to be found, so far as I know, only once in all the volu- 
minous writings of Marx and Engels and then it refers to the “imperialism” of 
Emperor Napoleon III. Marx’s advocacy of national independence for Poland and 
Ireland springs from quite other political analyses and motives than Lenin’s views 
on “colonial wars of liberation.’’ Actually, Marx and Engels supported imperial 
England against imperial Russia and were most excited about the secular expansion 
of the Russian Empire. On “colonialism,” a term they did use, they were, to say 
the least, ambivalent, but in the main tended to regard it as an objective force 
for “progress” in that it broke up the millennial stagnation of oriental despotisms 
and introduced “progressive capitalism’’ into the colonies. They looked with 
approval upon Germany’s and Austria-Hungary’s absorption and annexation of 
old Slavic territories of “decadent, historyless’” peoples, “doomed to ultimate 
disappearance.” 

It was the new imperialist spree in the last three decades of the nineteenth century 
and the first of the twentieth that aroused the anti-imperialist currents from which 
Lenin borrowed his ““Marxist’’ theories. The chief protagonist and, it may properly 
be said, the founder of the “anti-imperialist’’ thought current in the twentieth 
century was the English Liberal, J. A. Hobson, whose /mperialism (1902) was 
Lenin’s chief source, although Lenin rejected his “point of view of social reform 
and pacifism,” i.e. his main contention that the Great Powers should renounce 
imperialism by liberating such countries as India and the Philippines, thereby 
promoting peace in the world and diminishing reaction at home. Lenin’s ether 
main sources were Hilferding: Das Finanzkapital (1909), and Luxemburg: Die 
Akkumulation des Kapitals (1913). Though these works had fundamentally different 
purposes, approaches, premises, methods, and conclusions, they were rich in 
empirical and analytical material and oditer dicta which Lenin made use of. 
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Marxism.’ As his wife, Krupskaya, put it, at each new juncture he 
was accustomed “‘to consult with Marx and Engels.”’ Now, though 
he might study Clausewitz to appreciate better the nature and theory 
of war, his chief concern was to go through the classics of Marxism 
once more to find in them guidance for a revolutionary policy in 
wartime. 

But Marx and Engels had not been anti-war nor “defeatist.” 
Though they had lived in a “capitalist world,” they had taken sides 
ardently in virtually every “capitalist war” which had occurred, 
or threatened to occur, in their lifetime. Some countries they had 
regarded as progressive and others as bastions of reaction. They 
had always sought to estimate which side’s victory would be best 
for the cause of progress, or favorable to the unification of their 
native land, Germany, or favorable to democracy and socialism. 

In the days of their youth, during the stormy period of 1847-52, 
again and again they had urged war with Russia. They had called 
for war on behalf of the liberation of Poland, war on behalf of the 
unification of Germany, a German war on Denmark, even a war 
of “German democracy” on Denmark, Russia, England, and the 
government of Prussia combined. 

Later, living in exile in England, they had not ceased to urge 


that England, France and Germany declare war on Russia. They 
had supported the Crimean War, criticizing the Allies indignantly 
for not waging it whole-heartedly as an all-out war. For their native 
land, they long felt that a war with Russia would be 


the complete, open and genuine break with our entire shameful past, the 
real liberation and unification of Germany, the construction of democracy 
on the ruins of feudalism . . . a war in which it could wash away the sins of 
the past, become virile (sich ermannen), defeat its own autocrats. . . .4 


During the 1848 period, which Lenin esteemed as the “central 
point” of all the activities and theories of Marx and Engels, their 
writings were filled not only with exhortations to war, but also with 
hymns to “the fist,” to violence and “the terror,” and proclamations 
of the desirability and salutariness of “popular excesses.”® Far from 


*For an analysis of this orthodox habit of denying novelty by assimilating it 
to the past see Nathan Leites: 4 Study of Bolshevism, Glencoe, Ill., 1953, pp. 93-97. 

‘Marx/ Engels Gesamtausgabe (hereafter referred to as MEGA). Erste Abteilung, 
Band 7, pp. 24, 30, 92, 181, 204, 303-4, 354-5, 376; Karl Marx: The Eastern Question. 
London, 1897. 

‘MEGA. Ibid., p. 423; Aus dem literarischen Nachlass Marx-Engels. Dritter 
Band, pp. 267-8, 423; Mehring: Karl Marx. New York, 1935, p. 230. See also 
Lenin: Collected Works, XIII, p. 22. 
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fearing that war might brutalize the masses and society in general, 
or destroy the foundations on which their “higher social system” 
was to be built, Marx wrote in 1850: “. . . we say to the workers: 
you have fifteen or twenty or fifty years of bourgeois and national 
wars to go through, not just to alter conditions, but to alter your- 
selves and make yourselves fit for political power. . . .’”* 

As they grew older, Marx and Engels grew less warlike and their 
language less horrendous. Their hymns to war, the fist, violence, 
and terror died away in diminuendo. In 1870 they still briefly sup- 
ported Germany in its war with France, erroneously believing that 
Napoleon III had been the aggressor and that Germany might have 
to defend itself by “revolutionary means.” But as the German 
armies overran France, they changed their position, warned Ger- 
many that the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine would throw France 
into the arms of Russia, and urged the French to defend their 
newly proclaimed republic “with revolutionary means.” 

By then they looked a little ruefully upon their earlier imaginary 
excesses. During the German siege of Paris Engels wrote a letter to 
Marx in which he spoke scornfully of the once exalted Reign of 
Terror of the Great French Revolution: 


These perpetual little panics of the French . . . give one a much better 
idea of the Reign of Terror. We understand by it the reign of people who instill 
terror; but, on the contrary, it is the reign of people who are themselves ter- 
rified . . . for the most part useless cruelties perpetrated by frightened people 
to reassure themselves. I am convinced that the blame for the Reign of 
Terror of the year 1793 falls almost exclusively on the over-nervous bourgeois 
acting the patriot, on the little petit-bourgeois wetting his pants, and on the 
riff-raff mob, taking personal advantage of the terror.’ 


One should by no means picture Marx and Engels as having 
become mere peaceful reformers. Engels could still haughtily remind 
Professor Duehring that: 


force also plays another part in history, namely a revolutionary part . . . it 
is the midwife of every old society pregnant with a new one . . . the instru- 
ment and means by which social movements hack their way through and 
break up dead and fossilized political forms. . . . Duly, with sighs and groans 
does he admit the possibility that for the overthrow of the system of exploita- 
tion, perhaps force may be necessary, but most unfortunate if you please, 
because all use of force, forsooth, demetalizes its user! . . . And this is said 


“Quoted in Nikolaevsky and Maenchen-Helfen: Karl Marx, Man and Fighter, 
Philadelphia, 1936, p. 217. Marx was not talking of the wars waged by a socialist 
state for the spread of its system, but of “bourgeois and national wars.”’ 


™MEGA, Dritte Abteilung, Band IV, p. 377. 
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in Germany, where a violent collision . . . would at the very least have this 
advantage, that it would destroy the spirit of subservience that has been 


permeating the national mind ever since the degradation and humiliation of 
the Thirty Years’ War. . . .’”* 


But such utterances lacked the earlier zeal: a shower of sparks 
from a dying fire. As early as 1872 Marx had told a meeting of the 
First International at The Hague that it was defensible to use 
“violence where other means do not help. In North America barri- 
cades are unnecessary, because there, if only they want to, the 
proletariat can win victory at the polls. The same applies to England 
and some other countries where the working classes have the right 
to speak out.”® And in 1891, a few years before his death, Engels 
wrote that “in democratic yee like France and America, in 
monarchies like England . . where the dynasty is helpless against 
the will of the people” it was conceivable that the old society could 
grow peacefully into the new. 

Lenin pretended never to have noticed Engels’ condemnation of 
the terror; he preferred to cite the more congenial utterances of 
the days of 1848-50. When Kautsky brought up the connection of 
democracy with the possibility in Marx’s and Engels’ eyes of peace- 
ful social change, it was Lenin who felt called upon to assume the 
role of “revisionist.” 


That was understandable in 1871, when England was still the model of a 
pure-capitalist land, but without militarism and to a significant degree without 
bureaucracy. Therefore Marx excluded England, where a revolution, and 
even a popular revolution, was conceivable and was then possible without the 
necessity of first destroying the “ready-made state machine.” 

Now, in 1917, in the epoch of the first imperialist war, this limitation of 
Marx falls away. Both England and America, the strongest and the last 
representatives—in the whole world—of Anglo-Saxon “freedom” in the sense 
of the absence of militarism and bureaucracy, have plunged headlong into 
the general European filthy, bloody swamp of bureaucratic-military institu- 
tions, which subordinate everything to themselves and oppress everything. 
Now both in England and America the “preliminary condition for every 
really popular revolution” is the smashing, the destruction of the “already 
existing state machine’’ (which has been brought there in the years 1914-1917 
to the level of “European,” general imperialist perfection.) # 


*Frederick Engels: Herr Eugen Duehring’s Revolution in Science, New York: 
International Publishers, N.D., pp. 209-10. 

"Translated from a newspaper account of the session in Algemeen Handelsblad, 
Sept. 10, 1872. A somewhat different version, also exempting America, England, 
and possibly Holland from the need of violent revolution, was printed in the 
Volkstaat of Oct. 2, 1872. For an account of all the variants, see Bulletin of the 
International Institute of Social History, Amsterdam, 1951, No. 1, pp. 1-15. 

Collected Works, XXV, p. 387. 
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All through the war, whenever anybody quoted Marx and Engels 
in their support of earlier wars, Lenin had the same formula ready. 
Though Marx and Engels in 1848 had thought capitalism outlived 
and the socialist revolution imminent, Lenin insisted that that was 
the period of “progressive capitalism” and that the side Marx and 
Engels supported in the wars they espoused really was the “ progres- 
sive” "side and its victory a “progressive victory” in a “progressive 
war.” But that had been, Lenin argued elaborately, a different 
ee Now capitalism was in “a new, a higher, a final, decadent 
stage, the stage of imperialism.’”” Now wars on both sides, and in 
all the countries involved, down to Belgium and Serbia, are “‘imperi- 
alist reactionary wars,” and whoever so much as asks the question: 
whose victory will be better or worse for progress?—thereby proves 
himself a traitor—to the proletariat and to Marxism. 

Lenin set Zinvoviev, who was his closest collaborator during the 
war, to doing a special book, Der Krieg und die Krise des Sozial- 
ismus. It turned out to be three volumes (in the subsequent one- 
volume Comintern edition, 668 large pages). Its aim was to prove 
that there were two distinct epochs of “capitalist wars’”—the epoch 
from 1789 to 1870, when all the major wars had on one side but not 
on the other a “progressive” character; and a subsequent period 
when all major wars, except those of colonial revolt, were necessarily 

“imperialist and reactionary in character.” Zinvoview carefully ex- 
plained in much detail how right Marx and Engels had been in 
their advocacy, support, and expectations from all the wars in 
which they had invested their hopes, although any objective his- 
torian could see that Marx and Engels had been absurdly wrong 
about most of them. 


The war of 1870-71 was the last great national war in Europe, in which 
starting from the interests of socialism and democracy, the criterion of a war 
of aggression and a war of defense in the historical sense of these words could 
be applied... . The war of 1877-78 represented a transition from this pe- 
riod . . . thereafter it would be senseless to apply the criterion of a “just” 
war of defense to the imperialist wars of the great powers . . . only an agent 
of the bourgeoisie can do this. . . ." 


The historical section, which originally appeared as the first vol- 
b / 
ume, was carefully gone over by Lenin.'* Nevertheless, Lenin’s own 


1G. Sinowjew: Der Krieg und die Krise des Sozialismus. Vienna, 1924, pp. 28, 
190, 192, 225. Zinoviev’s apologetics for Marx and Engels contains such subtleties 
as a section headed: “The German-French War of 1870-71 as an Example of a De- 
fensive War from the Historical and an Aggressive War from the Diplomatic 
Standpoint.” 

187 bid., p. 13. 
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writings on imperialism, especially his brochure on that subject, 
moved around cautiously among various dates for the dividing line 
between “progressive” and “decaying, imperialist capitalism.” If 
Zinoviev puts the turning point in 1877-78, Lenin puts it, most 
frequently, at “the beginning of the twentieth century.’ 

In his last years Marx did indeed begin to sense a new situation 
in Europe: not Lenin’s ‘“‘new period of parasitic, rotting capitalism” 
nor his “imperialism as dying capitalism,” but a new tension in 
the air, a tighter lineup of the great powers after 1870, a titanic 
arms race, an involvement of entire populations, a threat of a genera! 
European war. Three years before his death, the man who had 
once urged a democratic Germany to take on Denmark, England, 
France, Russia, and Prussia together, wrote to the Russian Narod- 
nik, Danielson (Nikolai-on): 


I hope there will be no general war in Europe. Although in the long run the 
social, by which I mean the economic development could not be stopped by it, 
but rather would be intensified, still it would surely bring with it for a longer 
or shorter period a useless exhaustion of forces." 


This is a far cry from Lenin’s attitude towards war as “‘a stroke 
of luck for the revolution.” Three months before Marx’s death, 
Engels echoed the same fears in a letter to Bebel: 


A European war I would consider a misfortune. This time it would be 
terribly serious, everywhere it would inflame chuavinism for years on end, 
since every people would be fighting for its existence. The whole work for 
the revolution in Russia, which stands on the eve of victory, would be uselessly 
destroyed. Our party in Germany would momentarily be drowned in the 
flood of chauvinism and broken, and the same would happen in France. The 
only good that could come out of it, the restoration of a small Poland, would 
come anyhow from the revolution, and in that case quite of itself. A Russian 
constitution as a result of an unfortunate war would have quite another 
meaning than one gained in a revolution, rather a conservative meaning. 
Such a war I believe would put the revolution off for ten years. Of course, 
afterwards it would be all the more thorough. . . ."* 


Thus Engels was aware of the fact that national feelings just 
below the surface would well up if each country were to find itself 
“fighting for its existence,” that the parties would be swamped and 


Collected Works, XXII, p. 213. 

«Marx wrote in English but I have had to retranslate from the German. Op. 
cit.,p. 25. Letter of Sept. 12, 1880. 

‘’Karl Marx/Friedrich Engels: Briefe on A. Bebel, W. Liebknecht, K. Kautsky 
und Andere. Teil 1. Moscow-Leningrad, 1933, p. 282. 
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broken up (gesprengt) and the revolution, which his incurably 
optimistic temperament was still putting only ten years off, would 
be further delayed (also ten years!) and distorted. 

But the hard nut for Lenin to crack was what to do with Engels’ 
utterances of the last five years of his life. By then the new colonial 
spree for the partition of what was left of Asia and Africa was well 
under way. Monopolies, cartels, the “fusion of banking and indus- 
trial capital” (primarily a German phenomenon which Lenin, fol- 
lowing Hilferding, mistook for a universal one), all the developments 
in short which Lenin tried to use as criteria distinguishing the “new, 
highest, and final stage” of capitalism, were already in being. More- 
over, Engels was not talking of the earlier wars of “progressive 
capitalism” prior to 1870 or 1877, but of the coming general Euro- 
pean war, the very war which broke out less than two decades after 
Engels’ death. 

Indeed, Engels’s writings made it startlingly clear that he foresaw 
the outlines of just this war. In fact, there are passages in Lenin’s 
wartime writings when he incautiously admits that the war of 1914 
was preparing for decades" and, once he has taken power he even 
boasts of Engels’ “prophetic words,” though he is careful to select 
the least tell-tale of them, namely the utterances of 1886, where 
Engels warns: 


. . . No war is any longer possible for Prussia-Germany except a world 
war and a world war indeed of an extent and violence hitherto undreamt 
of. Eight to ten millions of soldiers wil] mutually massacre one another and 
in doing so devour the whole of Europe until they have stripped it barer than 
any swarm of locusts has ever done. The devastations of the Thirty Years 
War and compressed into three or four years, and spread over the whole 
Continent; famine, pestilence, general demoralization both of the armies and 
of the mass of the people produced by acute distress; hopeless confusion of 
our artificial machinery in trade, industry, and credit, ending in general 
bankruptcy . . . crowns will roll by the dozens on the pavements and there 
will be nobody to pick them up; absolute impossibility of foreseeing how 
it will all end and who will come out of the struggle as victor, only one result 
certain: general exhaustion and the establishment of the conditions for the 
ultimate victory of the working class. . . .™ 


But Lenin quoted this after he was safely in power, to console 
the Russian reader for the breakdown and famine in Soviet Russia 
(had general ruin and demoralization not all been “‘foreseen’”’?) and 


“For example, Vol. XXII, p. 97. 
"Lenin: Collected Works, Vol. XX VII, pp. 455-56. 
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to confirm the promise that “ultimate victory” was inevitable. 
Prior to taking power Lenin had avoided even that much quotation. 
Above all he preferred to forget Engels’ words of the nineties 
which discussed what German Socialists should do about the 
mounting war danger. From Lenin’s public writings one would have 
thought that he did not even know these last words of Engels, 
though in a series of intimate and personal arguments by letter with 
Inessa Armand he showed himself deeply troubled by them.” 

Once Engels had caught sight of the Four Horsemen of the 
Apocaly;se riding over his beloved Europe, the vision did not 
leave him. The annexation of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany, he said, 
had thrown republican France into Russia’s embrace. Russia, con- 
tinuing its secular expansion, was driving down the Balkans toward 
Constantinople. This would turn Austria, and even Italy, into allies 
of Germany. Thus Europe was becoming two armed camps. “Both 
camps are preparing for a decisive struggle, for a war such as the 
world has never seen before, in which ten to fifteen million warriors 
will oppose each other in arms.” 

This war, Engels held, could be averted only by the victory of 
Socialism in Germany and Democracy in Russia. The former would 
free Poland, grant self-determination to Alsace-Lorraine; the latter 
“would draw a thick line through the traditional policy of conquest” 
of Tsarism and the secular Russian expansion. Then “all the pretexts 
for the mad arming would disappear, an arming which is turning 
all Europe into an armed camp and permitting war almost to 
appear as a salvation (Erloesung). . . .™ 

Inside Germany, too, Engels, in unLeninist fashion, wished to 
avoid violence in the “class war.’ The Socialist movement was 
growing. The number of Socialists in the army was growing, too. 
In another decade the majority of the army would be Socialists. 
The bourgeoisie, unable to dispense with the army and its enlarge- 
ment “are working so splendidly for us, that we would be fools to 
break their laws. . . .” We could wait for them to break them, 
and bid them: “Be so kind as to shoot first, meine Herren Bour- 
geois!’’?} 

Engels’ perception that “every people would be fighting for its 
existence” was utterly alien to Lenin with his simple dogma that 


J bid., Vol. XXXV, pp. 200-1, 213-4, 215, 219-20. 
"Neue Zeit, Vol. 8, p. 145 (1890). 

J bid. 

"Neue Zeit, Vol. 1, 1892, p. 584 ff. 
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“the worker has no country to defend,” and his simple-seeming 
slogan of “revolutionary defeatism.”” But Engels went much farther. 
The duty of the German Socialists, as he saw it was clear. They 
must hold on to the positions they had won in thirty years of 
struggle, positions which made them the leading party in European 
Socialism. And they must at all costs prevent the victory of Russia, 
which would mean reaction in Germany and Europe and the crushing 
of the great German Social Democracy: 


Are they to let the events rol] over them passively when these events threaten 
them with destruction? Are they to evacuate the positions without resistance, 
for which they have taken over responsibility before the proletariat of the 
entire world? 

Under no circumstances. In the interest of the European revolution they 
are duty-bound to maintain al] the positions they have conquered, not to 
surrender as little to the outer as to the inner foe. And this they can accomplish 
only insofar as they fight Russia to the uttermost, and all her allies, whoever 
they may be. Should the French republic put itself at the service of His 
Majesty, the Tsar and Autocrat of all the Russias, then the German Socialists 
will fight her with sorrow, but will fight her all thesame. Asagainst the German 
kaiserdom the French Republic can possibly represent the bourgeois revolution. 
But against . . . the Republic in the service of the Russian tsars German 
Socialism unconditionally represents the proletarian revolution.** 


Such a war, Engels continued, would be “‘a life and death struggle” 
for Germany. Reliving in his mind the memories of the Great 
French Revolution and its wars, Engels promised to follow “the 
splendid example which France gave us in 1793.” If the German 
government were unable or unwilling to use the most revolutionary 
measures, chief of which was specified to be “the universal arming 
of the entire people,” then “we have a strong party which can force 
it to do so, or, if need be, replace it.” If the French army, backed by 
the inexhaustible manpower of Russia were to break into German 
territory, they would be greeted by the lines of the Marseillaise: 

uot, ces cohortes étrangéres feraient le loi dans nos foyers? (What, 
shall these alien bands make the law within our homes?) 

As if in answer to Lenin’s attitude towards war as the revolution’s 
great opportunity, Engels declared that war might bring either 
victory or “complete ruin at least for fifteen or twenty years” to 
German Socialism. 


In view of that, the German Socialists would have to be mad to wish for 
war in which everything is hazarded on a single card, rather than waiting for 


2) bid. 
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the sure triumph of peace. Nay more. No Socialist of any nationality whatsoever 
can want the military victory either of the present German government, or of the 
French bourgeois republic, least of all of the Tsar, which would be the same as the 
subjection of Europe. And that is why the Socialists of al] lands are for peace.*# 


“You are right,’ Engels wrote to Bebel on September 29, 1891, “if it comes 
to war we must demand the general arming of the people.” 


“If we are convinced,” he wrote in his next letter on October 13 “‘that the 


thing will start next Spring, we could hardly be opposed to the [military] 
credits on principle.’’*4 


He worried about what the jingoist “‘lickspittle parties” would 
say about having always been right, and what “appalling friction 
the change of front’”’ might cause within the party and internation- 
ally. He came up with the peculiar idea that the Party should vote 
credits only for those measures “which will bring the present army 
nearer to a people’s militia, which will simply strengthen our de- 
fenses, which will train and arm all men who have not yet enlisted, 


from seventeen to sixty, and which will dispose them in fixed forma- 
tions, without increasing all that ‘control.’ ” 


We cannot demand that the existing military organization should be com- 
pletely altered while the danger of war persists. But if there is an attempt 
to take the great mass of men . . . and train them as well as possible and 
dispose them in cadres—for real fighting not parading and all that nonsense— 
then that is an approach to our idea of the people’s militia which we can accept. 
If the danger of war increases, we can tell the government that we should be 
ready, if they made it possible for us by decent treatment, to give our support 
against the foreign enemy—on the presupposition that they will fight relent- 
lessly and use every means, even revolutionary means. If Germany is attacked 
from East and West, all means of self-defence are good. The existence of the 
nation is then at stake, and we too have a position to maintain and a future 
which we have won by hard struggle.” 


Finally, as if to cross all the ¢’s and dot all the 7’s, Engels decided 
to tell all this to the French workingmen. Taking advantage of 
an invitation to contribute to an 4/manac for 1892, to be published 
by the Parti Ouvrier, Engels prepared his article with great care, 
outlining it to Bebel, consulting with Lafargue, Marx’s French 
son-in-law, and with Jules Guesde. 


28] bid. 
*Marx and Engels: Correspondence, 1846-1895. New York, 1935, pp. 488-493. 
*Gustav Meyer: Friedrich Engels. New York, 1936, pp. 315-6. Among the 


“revolutionary means” Engels included an attempt to bring about a revolution in 
Poland. 
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“People must realize,” he wrote to Bebel in a preliminary sketch of his 
ideas, “‘that if France, in alliance with Russia, declared war on Germany, 
she would be fighting against the strongest Social Democratic Party in Europe; 
and that we would have no choice but to oppose with all our strength any 
aggressor who was on the side of Russia. . . .”"™ 


In his introduction he told the French reader that his fifty years 
of international activity prevented him from representing one so- 
cialist party as against another, although it did not prevent him 
from remembering that he was a German by birth. Then he out- 
lined his hopes for an early victory for German Socialism if peace 
could be maintained. He reminded his readers that he and his 
party had opposed the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. He conceded 
that the French Republic was more advanced than the imperial 
(kaiserliches) Germany, but only as long as France avoided an 
alliance with reactionary Russia. Then he outlined the whole posi- 
tion we have given above. (Actually, most of our citations have 
been taken from a Neue Zeit article which was the German version 
of his French A/manac piece). 

The article was well accepted in its German version, but created 
a storm in France. Opponents of Marxism called him a German 
nationalist, interested all his life in poisoning relations between 
France and Russia. Marxists like Vaillant were furious that he 
had set at naught all their agitation against French nationalism 
and defensism. Bonnier wrote him that if the Social Democrats 
were strong enough to prevent a war, they would not have to discuss 
the question of defending frontiers, and if not “which is infinitely 
more probable, then it is not urgent to reveal our weaknesses.” 

But Engels did not give ground. Rather, he extended his position 
to French Socialism also: 


If the French Socialists do not expressly state that in a defensive war they 
would be willing to repulse an attack by Kaiser Wilhelm, it is because this is 
something which is so glaringly obvious, so self-evident, that it is not worth 
mentioning. There is not a single Socialist in Germany who doubts that in 
such a case French Socialists would simply do their duty in defending their 


national independence. Everybody would agree and in fact would approve their 
action.” 


What was Lenin to do with this “pacifist” and “‘defensist’’? How 
was he to exonerate the master while he excoriated the disciples 
for treason? How was he to salvage his worshipful orthodoxy? 


*[bid., p. 311. 
"I bid., p. 314. 
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How prevent the “traitors” from using the sacred canonical texts 
to support their positions? If we thus actually follow Lenin in his 
“consultation with Marx and Engels,” and if we see the uses to 
which his opponents might put their writings, we get a fresh light 
on Lenin’s dogmatic insistence that capitalism had entered into 
an “entirely new” era. We get fresh insight, too, into his insist- 
ence that neither the imperialism of the ancient Roman Empire, 
nor the imperialism of the Spanish, French, British, Russian, Por- 
tuguese, and Dutch Empires of the fifteenth to eighteenth cen- 
turies when Europe suddenly expanded explosively overseas, nor 
the “absent-minded” but persistent imperialism of the British Em- 
pire in the time of its nineteenth century predominance (when 
Marx and Engels supported an imperialist England against an 
imperialist Russia), was the proper subject of his inquiry. 

We begin to understand, too, why Zinvoviev and Lenin, both 
in their joint and separate writings, move uneasily around the ques- 
tion of the beginning of the ‘‘newest stage” of capitalism. Zinvoviev, 
dealing with the wars Marx and Engels had actually urged or 
supported, sets the boundary line at 1870-71, and the “transitional 
war” in 1878-79. Lenin, dealing with the origins of the war of 1914, 
sets the beginning of the ‘ ‘newest stage” now in 1880, now in 1890, 
and now “around the beginning of the twentieth century,” or even 
as late as 1905. 

Typical of this exercise in exegisis were his private letters to 
Inessa Armand, of which we have room to quote only two excerpts. 
These letters show him moving the date around uneasily, and betray 
their repressed excitement by an unusual number of repetitions, 
underlinings, question marks and exclamation points: 


War of France + Russia against Germany in 1891. You take “my 
criterion” and apply it on/y to France and Russia!!!! Please, where’s the logic 
in that? Didn’t I say that on the part of France and Russia this would have 
been a reactionary war (a war to turn back the development of Germany, 
turn back from national unity to fragmentation): But on the part of Germany? 
You are silent. But that is the main thing. On the part of Germany in 1891 
there was not and could not be a war of an imperialist character. 

You forget the main thing: in 1891 there was no imperialism in general 
(I tried to show in my pamphlet that it was born in 1898-1900, not earlier) 
and there was no imperialist war, nor could there be any on Germany’s part. 
(Incidentally, there was not then a revolutionary Russia either; this is very 
important)... . 

What exists now is an imperialist war on both sides. This we have said a 
thousand times. This is the essence. 

Engels was right. In my day I have seen painfully frequent hasty accusa- 
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tions against Engels of opportunism and my attitude towards them has been 
one of arch disbelief: try, say I, to show first that Engels was wrong!! You 
won'tshowit!... 


No. No. Engels is not infallible. Marx is not infallible. But to show their 
“fallibility” it is necessary to go about it differently, ah-ah, quite differently. 
And there you are a thousand times wrong.” 


Within a month, Lenin felt impelled to return twice more to 
the same theme. The second time he put the dates for “‘progressive”’ 
capitalist wars, in which “defense of the fatherland” was proper, 
“from 1815 to 190$,” apparently because 1g05 was the year in 
which Russia, too, might be termed a land of ‘‘advanced socialism” 
as Engels had termed Germany in 1891. 


The situation is entirely, entirely not the same as in 1914-17, when Tsarism 
is undermined by 1905, and Germany wages war for the domination of the 
earth. A different calico!! 

To identify, even to compare the international situation of 1891 and 1914 
is the Aeight of unhistoricity. . . . 

Engels was the father of “passive radicalism”?? Not true! Nothing of the 
sort. You willnever prove that... . 

In the imperialist war of 1914-1917, between two imperialist coalitions, 
we must be against the “defense of the fatherland”’ for (1) imperialism is the 
threshold of socialism; (2) imperialist war is a war of thieves for plunder; (3) 
in 40th coalitions the socialist revolution has ripened. Only for that reason are 
we against the “defense of the fatherland, ONLY for that reason!!™ 


Was the “turning point” 1870-71? 1877-78? 1880? 1890? 1898- 
1900? Around the beginning of the twentieth century? 1gos? It 
was embarrassing to note that Engels had lived on to 1895, and had 
been brilliantly prophetic in describing the line-up, the magnitude, 
the nations under arms, the upsurge of national feeling, the socialist 
desire to avert war (pacifism) and to defend the fatherland (de- 
fensism), the possibility that the socialist parties and the Interna- 
tional would be temporarily drowned and broken by a flood of 
chauvinism, the million-massed death toll, the spread of ruin, de- 
moralization and barbarism throughout Europe, in the very war 
into which Europe had now entered. 


*Vol. XX XV, pp. 213-4 (Letter of Dec. 25, 1916). 

*XXXV, pp. 219-220. The first “only”’ is printed in italics, the second in bold, 
or fat type. Since they were handwritten letters, the italics represent underscoring 
by Lenin, and the bold type, the use of thicker, larger letters. Lenin frequently did 
this to raise still higher the level of emphasis. When the occasion is caciting enough, 
one finds this even in his personal notes intended only for his own eye. 
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Daun, Davin J. Sovtet Espionage. 
New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1955. 558 pp. $5.75. 

“The Soviet espionage network 
abroad to-day is the largest on 
earth, probably larger than the in- 
telligence systems of all other na- 
tions combined. Based on one hand 
on forty-six embassies, legations, 
and missions abroad, and on the 
other on fifty-three Communist par- 
ties of the non-satellite world as 
well as a number of networks in- 
dependent of Soviet embassies and 
Communist parties, the Soviet intel- 
ligence system is one of the most re- 
markable phenomena of our times.”’ 

Mr. Dallin’s solid book offers 
ample proof of this statement. He 
has rd eae the murky trail of 


Soviet espionage in country after 
country, consulting 


slice records 
and talking with former Soviet 
agents who have defected. Many 
books have been written about var- 
ious aspects of Soviet espionage and 
some of these give a more personal 
viewpoint and a greater wealth of 
detail on the doings of individual 
spy rings. But nothing has yet been 
written that treats the whole subject 
in such thorough and comprehensive 
fashion. Quite possibly we will have 
to wait for the opening of the 
Soviet political police archives to 
obtain a fuller and more reliable 
picture. 

Especially noteworthy is the au- 
thor’s reconstruction of Soviet es- 
pionage operations on the continent 
of Europe, in Germany, France, and 
other countries. There is true story 
material for a score of “thrillers” in 
the hide-and-seek game, with life 
and death as the stakes, played 


between Red underground agents 
and the German counter-intelligence 
during the war. 

The German Federal Republic has 
been a principal target of Commu- 
nist espionage since its establish- 
ment. Spy rings of four origins, 
Soviet, East German, Polish, and 
Czech, the last the most numerous, 
have been operating in West Ger- 
many, endeavoring to learn as much 
as possible about the military dis- 
positions of the Western forces and 
also about German political and 
economic conditions. 

One may expect an intensification 
of Soviet espionage in Germany after 
the newly appornted Soviet Am- 
bassador, Valerian Zorin, installs his 
“apparatus” tn Bonn. Zorin was one 
of the prime movers in the Commu- 
nist coup in Czechoslovakia early 
in 1948. The desirability of obtain- 
ing a convenient espionage base in 
Bonn was doubtless an important 
consideration in the Soviet decision 
to blackmail Chancellor Adenauer 
into setting up diplomatic relations 
by making the release of German 

risoners held in Russia depend on 
hie acceptance of this proposal. 

Several factors help to give Soviet 
espionage a unique and formidable 
character. First, the Communist 
parties in foreign countries and their 
fringes of fellow-traveler sympathiz- 
ers furnish inexhaustible reservoirs 
of voluntary agents, men and women 
who will betray their countries not 
for money but out of perverted and 
misguided loyalty to Communism. 
The amazing success of Soviet spies 
and infiltrators in the most sensitive 
strategic agencies of the United 
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States Government during the war 
is a vivid illustration of this point. 

People who talk scornfully of 
witch hunts and “seeing Reds under 
every bed” might be well advised 
to remember (and Mr. Dallin’s book 
is calculated to refresh their mem- 
ories) that wizards named Hiss and 
witches named Coplon do exist and 
that, if one looks under enough beds, 
one may find someone named Klaus 
Fuchs, or Harry Gold, or Julius 
Rosenberg. 

Second, the Soviet government 
gives espionage a high priority in 
its operations and has a rich tradi- 
tion to draw on, in the methods used 
by the Bolsheviks and other clandes- 
tine revolutionaries in their effort 
to outwit the Tsarist police, and 
also in the skill developed by pre- 
revolutionary Russian intelligence 
work. 

Third, the Soviet government is 


completely uninhibited in using its 
embassies and trade missions as 
centers for the direction of espion- 
age. The list of Soviet diplomats 
recalled because of being implicated 
in this activity is almost endless. 
The diplomatic missions of the sat- 


ellite states reinforce the Soviet 
espionage network. 

Fourth, a cycle of war and revolu- 
tion has left in Europe an abnor- 
mally large number of desperate, up- 
rooted, impoverished people, driven 
from their homes; and among these 
it is not difficult to recruit secret 
agents. It is not only ideological 
Communist sympathizers who con- 
sent to spy for Moscow. The Soviet 
intelligence services have recruited 
agentsamong Russian Whites, among 
expelled Sudeten Germans. 

Mr. Dallin’s authoritative and 
detailed work is calculated to dispel 
complacency about the reality and 
scope of the Soviet spy threat. But 
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his conclusions are not altogether 
pessimistic. He notes a number of 
grave weaknesses in the Soviet es- 
pionage network: excessive central- 
ization, waste of agents’ time in 
repetitious reporting of unimportant 
details, inefficiency in matters of 
detail and administration. 

Along with brilliant operatives 
like Richard Sorge, organizer of the 
pre-war spy ring in Japan, the Soviet 
secret service has turned out many 
mediocrities and some agents of 
definitely inferior quality. The ter- 
rorist character of the Soviet regime 
is a check on efficiency and a spur 
to defection. “‘More officers of Soviet 
intelligence have been killed in Rus- 
sia than at operations posts abroad,’ 
says Mr. Dallin. And no intelligence 
system in the world has such a long 
list of deserters, some of whom, like 
Gouzenko in Canada, Petrov in 
Australia and Rastvorov in Japan, 
were in a position to convey valuable 
information. 

In short, the impression conveyed 
by this admirably full and well docu- 
mented study is that espionage, like 
other Soviet weapons, can be suc- 
cessfully parried,—but not by going 
to sleep ami it. 


WILLIAM Henry CHAMBERLIN 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Masaryk, T.G. The Spirit of Rus- 
sia. New ed. with two chapters 
by Jan Slavik. London, George 
Allen & Unwin; New York, Mac- 
millan, 1955. Two vols. 480 pp. 
and 664 pp. $14.00. 

Koun, Hans (Fd.). The Mind of 
Modern Russia. Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, New Brunswick, N. J., 
1955. 298 pp. $5.50. 

Masaryk’s The —_ of Russia 
has long occupied an honorable place 
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among the relatively few interpreta- 
tive works on Russia by non-Rus- 
sians. Originally published in Ger- 
many in 1913, it was translated into 
English in 1918—the year the author 
was elected President of the Czech- 
oslovak Republic. The present edi- 
tion is a reprint of the 1918 edition, 
with the addition of two chapters 
and a select bibliography by Pro- 
fessor Jan Slavik. 

This classic work is so well known 
that a detailed review is hardly 
necessary. It might be useful, how- 
ever, to recall some of its distinctive 
features and conclusions. 

Encyclopaedic in character, The 
Spirit of Russia covers a great vari- 
ety of subjects. It begins with an 
historical sketch of Russia; then 
follows a detailed examination of 
the course of Russian philosoph- 
ical, social, political, om religious 
thought. There appears to be no 
other work to date that is as com- 
prehensive as Masaryk’s, none that 
covers systematically so many cur- 
rents of pre-revolutionary Russian 
thought. For the student of Russian 
intellectual history, of special value 

rhaps are Masaryk’s chapters 
which deal with writers whose works 
have not been translated into Eng- 
lish or are only available in frag- 
mentary translations, and about 
whom there are still very few inter- 
ag works in English (Khomia- 

ov, I. Kireevsky, Chernyshevsky, 
Lavrov, and Mikhailovsky). 

A distinguished philosopher, Ma- 
saryk analyzes extensively the im- 
pact upon Russia of German, French, 
and English philosophical thought. 
The Russia-Europe relationship is, 
in fact, the underlying theme of 
Masaryk’s study. Through analo- 
gies and contrasts between Russian 
and European development, Masa- 
ryk attempts to discover what is 
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distinctive and original in Russian 
thought. He distinguishes, quite 
properly I think, between what the 
Russians have adopted from abroad 
and what they have developed in- 
dependently at home. In Masaryk’s 
view many parallelisms could be 
established between Russian and 
European feudalism, capitalism, con- 
stitutionalism, and _ revolutionary 
movement. “Side by side with adop- 
tion from abroad and the direct in- 
fluence of such adoption, we can 
always note a comparatively inde- 
pendent further development of 
what had been adopted.” Thus the 
development of Marxism in Russia 
and in Europe is largely, he believes, 
based upon the acceptance by both 
of Feuerbach, Comte, and European 
materialism in general. 

Masaryk finds the continuous pre- 
occupation of the Russians with the 


: philosophy of history and philosophy 


of religion to be one of the major 
characteristics of Russian thought. 
“The questions constantly agitating 
the Russian mind are two: ‘whither?’ 
and ‘What is to be done?’ ” 

A humanist, Masaryk is an ex- 

nent of the “natural right,” of the 
cousdiiieasiin ideal, of the empirical 
method, of what he calls “progres- 
sive democratic philosophy.” From 
this standpoint a offers some inci- 
sive criticisms of Russian institu- 
tions and political thought. His 
main criticism is directed against 
absolutism and the Greek Orthodox 
Church. The latter, he believes, 
has always provided a religious sanc- 
tion for theocratic absolutism. Rus- 
sia’s cultural isolation, long periods 
of stagnation, and proneness to 
believing in myths, were the logical 
outcome of this church and state 
relationship. “The Russian philos- 
ophers of history and philosophers 
of religion confused myth, confused 
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uncritical credulity and mysticism, 
with the religious spirit; they con- 
fused theocratic ecclesiastical reli- 
gion with religion itself.” 

On the other hand, Masaryk is 
equally critical of Russian revolu- 
tionary thought, which he believes 
is also utopian in character. Much 
of it led to extremes and often 
lapsed into anarchism and terrorism. 

What Russia needs, in Masaryk’s 
view, are gradual development of 
constitutionalism and _ parliamenta- 
rism, self-reliance, and self-critical 
thought, as opposed to uncritical 
acceptance of dogma whether reli- 
gious or revolutionary. Ultimately 
these needs could be met only 
through Russia’s closer integration 
with Europe. Such, in brief, are 
Masaryk’s conclusions. 

After the Bolshevik Revolution, 
Masaryk was one of the first to 
realize that the synthesis of Russia 
and Europe, which he had hoped 
for, did not materialize and was not 
likely to materialize for a long time. 
He wrote in 1920: “Unpolitical, 
wholly unscientific infallibility is the 
basis for the Bolshevik dictatorship, 
and a regime that quails before 
criticism, fears to recognize thinking 
men, stands self-condemned.” And 
in 1921: ‘All the shortcomings which 
characterized the Russian state, the 
Russian school, the Russian church, 
and so on, characterize also the 
Bolshevik state and regime because 
they have come from the same 
people and have undergone the same 
formation.” 

The two additional chapters by 
Professor Slavik, which carry the 
story through the 1917 Revolution 
to collectivization, do not add much 
to Masaryk’s work. Granting that 
the Bolshevik Revolution has some 
achievements to its credit (rapid 
industrialization and advance in cul- 
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tural standards), Professor Slavik 
concludes that the price for these 
was a heavy one—the establishment 
of a despotism more absolute and 
brutal than the one which it replaced. 

In the past quarter of a century, 
many books on Russian philosophy 
and individual thinkers have been 
published. Yet the student of Rus- 
sia has still much to learn from 
The Spirit of Russia. It is a pity 
that ponderous scholarship, obscure 
terminology, and outlandish spelling 
of Russian names (the Czech trans- 
literation in the new edition remains 
unchanged), preclude the wider 
reading public which this study 
deserves. 

Professor Kohn’s The Mind of 
Modern Russia, different in organ- 
ization and much more modest in 
scope than Masaryk’s study, has 
however one thing in common with 
the latter: its basic theme is Russia’s 
relationship to the West. Professor 
Kohn’s me: Se is an anthology of 
representative selections from about 
fifteen Russian writers and thinkers 
principally of “the golden age,” from 
1825 to 1917. Its core is the great 
debate about Russia’s character and 
mission. Here are excerpts—all well 
chosen and prefaced by judicious 
introductions—from Chadaaev’s es- 
says on Russia’s place in universal 
history; from the Slavophile and 
pan-Slav_ writers as well as from 
two non-Russian opponents to these 
writers (Mickievicz and the Czech 
journalist, Havlitek); from the pro- 
gressive and radical Westernizers— 
Belensky, Chernyshevsky, and 
Herzn; from Lenin’s writings on 
revolution; and from leading mod- 
ern philosophers—Vladimir Solo- 
viev, Berdayev, and G. Fedotov. 
The last two selections, which go 
beyond 1917—from Berdayev’s The 
Roots of Russian Communism, 1937, 
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and from G. Fedotov’s brilliant es- 
say ‘Russia and Freedom,” 1945— 
are particularly incisive and strike 
a profoundly contemporary note. 
These two émigré scholars and 
thinkers carry the century-old de- 
bate to our own time. The debate 
is not over yet. Upon its ultimate 
resolution will depend largely the 
fate of Russia and the Western 
world. 


DimitTrRI VON MOHRENSCHILDT 
Dartmouth College 


Baver, Raymonp A. and Wasio- 
LEK, Epwarp. Nine Sovtet Por- 
traits. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and John Wiley & 
Sons, New York, 1955. 190 pp. 
$3.95. 


The phrase, ‘‘an educated guess,” 
is familiar enough to need no defini- 
tion. Dr. Bauer’s new book, Nine 
Sot tet Portraits, might be described 
as ““educated fiction,” a phrase that 
does need some amplification and 
Dr. Bauer has supplied it in his 
Foreword and Appendix. “This 
book,” he writes, “was done on a 
dare....I have tried ... to convey 
the life situation of a group of 
‘typical’ Soviet citizens. . . . These 
sketches are intended to convey in 
fictional form a fairly systematic set 
of propositions about Soviet society. 

. although they are fictional in 
form, every effort has been made to 
insure the accuracy of their content.” 

The main sources for this novel 
study were the interviews gathered 
by the Harvard Refugee Interview 
Project.. These were supplemented 
“by standard non-fictional sources, 
both Soviet and non-Soviet, by 
study of Soviet fiction” and by Dr. 
Bauer’s personal experience. The 
searching of sources and much of the 
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final research was done by Mr. 
Edward Wasiolek who collaborated 
on the project. 

The sketches cover a wide range of 
Soviet life and the collaborators have 
been able to present an amazing 
amount of information in compact, 
readable (some will say, “sugar- 
coated”) form. Certainly, more 
people are likely to read these nine 
sketches with pleasure and profit 
than would read, or perhaps, profit 
from the reading of the data more 
conventionally presented. For the 
reader who wonders what is under 
the sugar-coating or how it was 
applied, Dr. Bauer has supplied an 
adequate and satisfying so nation 
in the Appendix. 

Each reader will have his own 
favorites among the sketches. The 
sketch of student life seemed to me 
to be the most successful; that of the 
collective farm woman, the most 
labored. Dr. Bauer apparently felt 
some qualms about his portraits of 
the writer and the secret police agent, 
both of which seemed to me to come 
off rather well. The other “types”’ 
described in Nine Soviet Purtratts 
are: a woman doctor, a Party secre- 
tary, a housewife, a factory director, 
and a tractor driver. Special interest 
attaches to the sketch of the doctor 
because of the recent decree which 
again makes abortions legal in the 
Soviet Union—a decree passed since 
Dr. Bauer wrote his sketch. 

This method of presenting social 
history (or as Dr. Bauer calls it, 
“communicating social psychologi- 
cal data’’) is unusual but not un- 
precedented as he points out. It has 
not, however, been previously ap- 
plied to this particular field though 
there have been, of course, more or 
less fictionalized accounts of Soviet 

rsonalities by such writers as 
uaniec, Blunden, and others. But 
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this was fiction in a different sense 
and with a different purpose. Dr. 
Bauer and his collaborator are to be 
congratulated upon the care and 
skill with which they met the dare 
that evoked the book. 
Warren B. WaALsH 

Syracuse University 


Jevacin, Jury. Temnyi Genii (Dark 
Genius, a biography of V. Meyer- 
hold). New York, Chekhov Pub- 
lishing House, 1955. 414 pp. $3.00. 


It is an ironical fact that in the 
Soviet Union, where books abound 
in quantities beyond the wildest 
dreams of American publishers, a 
writer doing research for a biography 
of the world-renowned Vsevolod 
Meyerhold was faced with obstacles 
such as the excision from all printed 
records of any mention of the man; 
this rooting out going to the extent 


of cutting whole pages from Stan- 


islavsky’s My Life in Art. All this 
because Meyerhold was an artist of 
integrity and could not be bent to 
suit the wishes of the reigning heads 
of the Communist Party. Therefore 
he disappeared one night in June, 
1939 and, according to a variety of 
rumors and alleged confessions of 
ex-policemen, died horribly in a 
concentration camp. 

But Mr. Jelagin, author of Dark 
Genius, points out the reassuring 
fact that although every official at- 
tempt has been made to obliterate 
all traces of Meyerhold’s existence 
from the pages of history he is 
remembered with far greater interest 
than the political luminaries who so 
outshone him in the first two decades 
of the Bolshevist Revolution and 
who, like him, fell from grace. That 
is because the work of a great artist, 
even in forms as fleeting as those 
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of theater art, cannot be easily de- 
stroyed. Meyerhold’s theaters have 
been re-named but his pupils are 
among the honored leaders, direc- 
tors, and actors of the Soviet theater 
today. His productions are still 
used, books are printed about them, 
but no mention is ever made of the 
man who created them. 

It is fortunate that a man of Jury 
Jelagin’s stature and devotion un- 
dertook the task of recording Meyer- 
hold’s life while the oral and visual 
tradition was still available and also 
that he left the Soviet Union to 
come to a country where he has been 
able to find much source material 
about Meyerhold. 

Although Meyerhold was not Rus- 
sian in origin—his father was a Ger- 
man Jew who had settled in Penza 
(300 miles south-east of Moscow) 
and become a wealthy wine mer- 
chant—he was brought up on Rus- 
sian literature (as well as German) 
and felt himself so attached to the 
country where he was born that 
when he came of age he became a 
Russian subject and joined the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. By then his 
father had died and the family for- 
tunes had declined. He went to 
Moscow to study law but was soon 
disillusioned. What Moscow gave 
him was a taste for music and the- 
ater, so in 1896, when he returned 
to Penza to get married, he eagerly 
joined the newly formed Penza 
People’s Theater, founded by var- 
ious political exiles and young 
people devoted to the idea of creat- 
ing a popular theater for the educa- 
tion of workers. His outstanding 
success as an actor in this provincial 
city was decisive, as was his friend- 
ship with Remizov (destined to be- 
come famous in the theater world 
but at the time exiled to Penza for 
his political activities). 
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It is interesting that side by side 
in Meyerhold there always existed 
his artistic talent (he was rarely 
gifted as a musician as well as an 
actor and director of plays) and his 
warm political interest. It was this 
combination that carried him to 
great heights after the Bolsheviks 
overthrew the Provisional Govern- 
ment. His professional start was in 
the newly created Moscow Art The- 
ater (1898) which he was invited 
to join as one of Nemirovich-Dan- 
chenko’s most brilliant pupils. He 
did not believe in art for art’s sake, 
but rather in art for the masses. 
Certain physical shortcomings—he 
was overly tall, had an unusually 
large nose, and lacked stage charm— 
eventually led him awa stom acting 
to directing. The weld knows the 
achievements of his great period; Mr. 
Jelagin is both friendly and frank in 
describing Meyerhold’s great succes- 
ses and great failures. The reader 
is able to follow the pattern of 
growth through all the experiments 
Meyerhold went right on making 
regardless of the consequences to 
himself, regardless of how dark the 
path he took down into the deepest 
recesses of man’s soul, for, as Mi- 
chael Chekhov says in his penetrat- 
ing preface, he was obsessed with an 
idea, a mission: he was determined 
to bring the evils of men out into 
the open and help man to arm him- 
self against them. This high aim is 
what gave luster to Meyerhold’s 
dark genius. 

There remains one personal item. 
Although Meyerhold had grown 
away from the Moscow Art Theater 
and much that Stanislavsky cared 
about, still the latter always recog- 
nized the essential value of Meyer- 
hold’s talent. I happened to be 
present when, after many years of 
estrangement, Meyerhold came to 
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call on Stanislavsky and ask for help, 
for he knew that the ground was 
slipping from under his a Stanis- 
lavsky gladly came to his rescue by 
inviting him to join his Opera Studio. 
It was only after his death that the 
Soviet government finally dared to 
lay violent hands on Meyerhold. 

EvizaBETH Hapcoop 
New York City 


Kocu, Hans. Die ukrainische Lyrik, 
1840-1940. Franz Steiner. Verlag. 
Weisbaden. 1955. 116 pp. 12 D.M. 


To edit a collection of poems in 
translation of diverse poets is an 
extremely difficult task, and partic- 
ularly so if one and the same person 
does all the translations. Professor 
Hans Koch has admirably coped 
with this difficult task. First of all 
one must praise especially the fe- 
licitous choice of poems (fifty-two 
poets are represented in this collec- 
tion by 136 poems). Translations of 
certain second-rank poets might per- 
haps have been omitted to make room 
for even two or three examples of 
the works of the Ukrainian radical 
modernists (Chuprynka) and futur- 
ists. Even a few samples of poems 
criticizing the Ukrainian national 
character and nationalist movement 
might not have been superfluous; 
such poems could be found, for ex- 
ample, in the works of P. Kulish or 
E. Malanjuk. Such opinions under- 
line even more clearly the gravity 
and depth of national conscious- 
ness, as do, for example, the letters 
of Chaadaev with their pessimistic 
judgments of the Russian past. 

But in general, as has already been 
said, one must consider this a very 
successful collection. It was, of 
course, to be expected that the trans- 
lations of such a connoisseur of the 
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Ukrainian language be distinguished 
by their exact transmission of the 
meaning of the works. There are 
a few minor errors (for example, in 
the well-known poem of T. Shev- 
chenko “Reve ta stogne,” “javor” 
is a tree, not a reed; there are a few 
other such errors). In many cases 
the author has succeeded in recreat- 
ing the composition of the poems 
and in some cases even their sound 
pattern (cf. Shevchenko No. 7, the 
poem of Tychyna on p. 57 and 
others). 

Of particular value to foreigners 
studying Ukrainian poetry are the 
excellent and inclusive bibliography, 
the remarks, and the brief but richly 
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factual introduction. The translator 
has taken his material only from the 
19th-20th century poetry written in 
contemporary Ukrainian. It is to be 
hoped that a possibility will arise 
to give the foreign reader at least 
sample translations of 16th-18th cen- 
tury poetry, written in the Ukrain- 
ian literary language of that time. 

The translator has earned the 
most sincere gratitude of all who are 
serious students of Ukrainian litera- 
ture or who simply wish to become 
acquainted with it for the pleasure 
involved. 


Dm. CizEvsky 


Harvard University 
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